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THE ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. 


Ir was spring time in Judea, and all the coun- 
try about Jerusalem was bustling with life, for 
the great yearly feast of Passover was to be 
held; afid from distant places and near, people 
had been flocking to the holy city, until not only 
was th. city full, but tents were pitched on the 
hill-sid@$, and among the gardens outside of the 
city wiils. On one of the great roads, that 
leading from Jericho, and entering the city on the 
eastern side, people were passing to and fro, and 
many , athering palm branches from the trees in 
the gudens, pressed forward up the Mount of 
Olives, that lay between the city and the little 
Village of Bethany ; the brightness of the festi- 
val, the glad spring time, the shining walls of the 
city, gave a lightness to the moving throng, and 
they looked eagerly for the approach of one who, 
men said, was drawing near to the city, and whose 
wonderful deeds were just now on everybody's 
lips ; for, close by, — in Bethany itself, — he had 
called forth from the grave one who had been 
lying in it four days; some in the multitude 
there were, perhaps, who had been present at the 
raising of Lazarus. 

Now, Bethany lay a mile beyond the summit 
of the Mount of Olives, and that was about the 
same distance from Jerusalem. It was here that 
the Saviour had been staying, and it was from 
here that he set out this April morning (on Sun- 
day morning, as we think), to go with his disci- 
ples to the great city. Many a time, no doubt, 
tlone, or with them, he had been over the path, 
and often crowds had attended him as he trod the 
Mountain slope, and talked by the’way-side ; but 


how other thoughts were in his mind. Drawing 
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near to a village, he bade two of his disciples go 
before him. 

“ As you come into it,” said he, “ you will at 
once find an ass’s colt, on which no one of men 
hath ever sat; loose him, and bring him here to 
me. And should any one ask you, ‘ Why do ye 
this ?’ say, ‘ The Lord hath need of him,’ and at 
once they will send him here.” 

It was as he said. They found an ass: and 
by her, her young colt ; where the mother went, 
the colt went ; and when they took the colt with 
them, the mother followed. “What are you un- 
tying the colt for?” asked some who stood by. 
They answered that the Lord had need of him; 
and at that word the men let the beasts go, and, 
likely enough, followed the disciples to where the 
Lord stood. Upon the back of, the colt they 
threw the light outer garments which they wore, 
and made thus a covering, that answered for a 
saddle. 

The gathered people saw the colt and its moth- 
er led to Jesus ; and on the young ass he sat, and 
it bore him (its first load) over the path that led 
to Jerusalem, the mother following. People who 
live in the country are used to the sight of a 
mare drawing a load, while its little colt trots be- 
side it, and the eyes of the mother are ever 
watchful of it; as Jesus rode the young colt, I 
think he saw the mother watching it. In the 
East, we know, the ass was the royal animal on 
which kings rode in time of peace; they rode the 
horse when they went into battle. 

And now the procession moved on and up the 
slope. In the midst was the Lord seated upon 
the ass’s colt, with its mother beside it; about 
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him were his disciples, and the throng that ws 
moving on the road. At the sight of him peo- 
ple hastened toward him, they followed after, they 
ran before and met others beyond, and brought 
them with them: the word passed from lip to 
lip, “The Lord is come,” and the multitude 
swelled greater and greater, as it moved on and 
on up the hill-side. There were those who had 
seen that rider as he touched the deaf, the blind, 
and the lame, and gave them hearing, sight, and 
strength ; some of those who leaped and ran be- 
side him, would have lain helpless still, but for 
him ; there were those who had heard his won- 
drous words, and there were many, very many, 
no doubt, who had heard of him from the neigh- 
bors, and pressed forward to catch sight of him. 
But why did he ride thus? out of the hearts of 
devout men and women there came the answer 
from one of the old prophecies they had so often 
heard, —“ Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion ; 
shout, O daughter of Jerusalem; behold, thy 
king cometh unto thee: he is just, and having 
salvation; lowly, and riding upon an ass, and 
upon a colt the foal of an ass; and he shall speak 
peace unto the heathen ; and his dominion shall 
be from sea to sea, and from the river even unto 
the ends of the earth.” 

And see, they have turned the crown of the 
hill, and up from the other side streams the glad 
throng of festival people, with palin branches in 
their hands; they cast them down before the 
rider; the whole procession break off fresh 
branches, and strew them in the way ; they throw 
off their own garments, and spread them under 
the young colt’s feet; their king shall not ride 
over common earth: they are his subjects, and 
so they cast the branches and the robes before 
him, And there, right before him, comes in sight 
the great city, Jerusalem, hidden before, now lift- 
ing its walls into view. 

“ Hosanna! hosanna!” shout the people. “ Ho- 
sanna to the Son of David! Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord. Blessed is the 
kingdom that cometh: our father David’s king- 
dom. Glory! glory in the highest!” 

From the voices of the multitude came these 
shouts ; psalms they sang, and welcoming cries, 
saluting the people in the valley below, and mak- 
ing the triumphal entry known. So, singing 
and shouting, looking for they know not what, 
but believing and rejoicing in some wonderful 
good that is coming to their city from him whom 
they are leading thus gloriously on, they press 
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along the road ; and now, making another turn, 
the whole city, shining with its glittering walls, 
is full in view, high above the deep valley below, 
Here, with this grand sight before them, the mul- 
titude sang louder and more joyously; and yet 
it may well be that those nearest the Saviour 
ceased their shouts when they looked in his face 
as he sat turned toward the city, and saw the 
tears come to his eyes, and heard those sad words 
into which he broke forth,—“If thou hadst 
known, even thou, only in this thy day, the things 
that make for thy peace! but now they are hid 
from thine eyes.. For evil days shall come upon 
thee, and thine enemies shall cast a trench about 
thee, and compass thee about, and keep thee in 
on every side, and shall lay thee even with the 
ground, and thy children within thee; and they 
shall not lave in thee one stone upon another, 
because thou knewest not the time when thou 
wert visited.” 

From the city below, where the shouts were 
heard, people hastened to ask what meant the 
confusion and the songs, and glad cries. “ Itis 
Jesus, the prophet of Nazareth,” said some; “It 
is the Son of David,” said others;” “It is the 
promised Messiah, come to reign over his people.” 
And amongst those who came out were unbeliey- 
ing priests and mocking men. 

The King was riding into Jerusalem: the peo 
ple were shouting hosannas. It was Sunday : on 
Friday thot same king bore his cross to the place 
of crucifixion, and the people shouted in derision. 
Yet the Saviour’s entry into Jerusalem was a ti- 
umphant one. The hearts of the people owned 
him king, and if the idle, thoughtless, disappointed 
ones turned away from him, and cried “ Crueify 
him,” nevertheless we know that the men, and 
women, and children, who made up the glad, 
shouting throng, on Sunday, knew his presence, 
and worshipped him thus. They did not know, 
as we know now, that he was going up to enter 
his kingdom by a new and strange way, that no 
earthly king ever sought ; in that city was set up 
a throne like unto a cross,and on that cross hung 
the Son of Man, and all nations, and kingdoms, 
and peoples, are drawn toward it. Think of this: 
that the moment of Christ’s greatest earthly 
exaltation was when he was drawing near @ 
that last great act of his life of service. The 
people shouted “ King!” they did not know that 
he was showing himself their king by laying 
down his life for them. 
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THE LITTLE NEIGHBORS. 


BY EGIE SEE. 


Littte Mary has lived all her short life in again very softly, glancing at a cow feeding in the 


Boston, but this week her papa has moved into a 
pretty brown cottage, about three miles from Bos- 
tn Common. 

There are green trees, and gardens, and fields, 
and rocks, and hills, all around the cottage; but, 
for all that, Mary has only moved from one city 
to another, although she is quite sure it is the 
real country, and she is now a farmer’s little girl. 

Next door to Mary’s new house is another 
house just like hers, with just as many 
steps leading up to the broad front-door, and 
just the same windows, and roofs, and chim- 
neys, and the same strip of green grass 
about it, and the same little brown fence 
shutting it out snugly from the road. 

And, what is quite strange, just as Mary 
opens the hall-door of her house, and is 
about to come down the steps and look 
about her, the door in the next house opens, 
and out comes a little girl to do the very 
same thing. 

So Mary stops a minute, and pretends to 
button her boot, till she sees where the lit- 
tle girl goes; and then, finding she runs 
down the walk and takes her seat on the 
gate-post, Mary runs down and perches her- 
self on her gate-post. And here they both 
sit as much as five minutes, never speaking 
a word, but looking down at the gravelly 
walk and swinging their feet back and for- 
ward, and thinking of ever so much which 
they would like to say but do not dare to. 

“Where do you keep your pigs?” at 
last spoke Mary, whose mind was very busy 
about the new “farm,” as she chose to call 
their new home. 

“ We're not Irish people !” said the little 
girl from the next house, looking up at 
Mary in great surprise. “I guess nobody 
keeps pigs but Mr. Mahon by the tannery, 
and my papa says he is a nuisance. I hope my 
papa is not a nuisance !” 

Mary was quite vexed with herself that 
thould have asked such a question, and she did 
hot venture to speak again for some time. As 
the little girls sat there quite mum, and swinging 
their feet harder than ever, the little girl next 
door wished to herself that Mary would move 
tight back to Boston to-morrow. - 


“That's your cow, isn’t it?” at last said Mary 
. 


she 


opposite field. 

“ No, it isn’t. That’s Mr. Guilds’s cow, and 
that’s his meadow, and that’s his barn ; and that’s 
Miss Liun’s old house, and that’s the tannery by 
the apple-trees off in the field, and that’s the hill 
where we go coasting, and that’s fan!” 

Here the little girl paused, in very good humor 
now at the thought of the fun of the winter’s 
coast, though she had jumbled it up with the ap- 





ple-trees, and the cow, and the tannery, in such a 
way that Mary looked all about, to see where 
and what was the “ fun.” 

“Ts this your furm?” said Mary, pointing to 
the strip of green grass about the cottage. 

“My papa is Doctor Peters, I tell you. I 
guess we don’t keep a farm,” said the little girl, 
angrily ; and turning quite red again at what she 
thought were the very stupid questions of the 
new-comer. 
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“ Why don’t she ask me about my doll, or my 
kitten, or where I go to school, or something ’cept 
pigs and cows ?” 

“ Well, this is our farm,” said Mary, gaining 
courage, and pointing to the little strip of grass 
about her own new home. “My papa has bought 
me a hoe and a wheelbarrow, and my brother Tom 
and I are going to get up early in the mornings 
and dig all the land up, and we shall sell chickens 
and eggs. Don’t your papa want to buy some of 
our nice chickens ? ” 

“No, he don’t. The little girl who lived here 
before you, didn’t sell chickens, and I liked her. 
We played dolls, and we had splendid times, 
keeping house under the basswood-tree. I hate 
chickens, I’m so afraid of stepping on one and 
serunching it; and as for pigs, I hope I never 
in all my life wanted to look at one. I don’t be- 
lieve I am glad you came here to live next door 
to me.” Then the little girl slipped off the post, 
and ran away up the street. 

Mary, with great tears in her eyes, then 
slipped down off her post, and went away again 
into the house, feeling quite forlorn that her papa 
should have changed her into a farmer's little 
girl, and that the little girl next door did not like 
her, and ran away from her. 

Everybody was too busy to notice the moping 
way in which Mary went about the new house 
till tea-time. Soon after tea it was time to go to 
bed, and Mary’s mamma went up with her to her 
pretty little room, to have the last good-night 
talk with her. 

Now it chanced that the room of the little girl 
in the next house was only separated by a parti- 
tion from Mary’s. The little girl was herself 
getting ready to go to bed, and her aunt was 
sitting in a low rocking-chair, waiting till the 
small niece was snuggled among the white pil- 
lows. 

The dusty little boots stood at the head of the 
bed, the torn gingham dress was spread on a 
chair, and all the little petticoats were folded 
smoothly on the green-flowered window-seat. 

The little girl sat on the side of the bed in her 
night-gown, and, crumping all her small toes in 
her fingers, seemed to have something on her 
mind which she must tell, before she could say 
her prayers in peace. 

“Well, Annie, what is it?” said the aunt, 
wishing to help her along. 

So Annie, twisting herself into a number of 
knots, said, “I guess I didn’t do the golden rule 
to-day to that new girl in the other house. She 
sat on the post and talked all pigs and cows, and 
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said she meant to dig and sell chickens; and [ 
told her I didn’t much care about liking her, and 
I ran off and left her. I don’t believe she’ll ever 
make up, do you, Aunt Lucy?” 

“ Why, certainly, Annie, if you ask her to 
forgive you, and show by your conduct you are 
sorry for having been rude to your new neigh. 
bor.” 

“ Well, Aunt Lucy, I was sorry right off I said 
such speeches ; but I haven't begun to be sorry 
I don’t like her, for I never, never can, she’s s0 
queer. I wish she would go back to Boston and 
stay there; it’s so mean to have a queer girl come 
and live where that nice Fanny Fisk lived s0 
long. O dear, and it’s so wicked not to love 
everybody,” and here poor Annie began to ery, 
burying her head in her lap. 

While this was going on on Annie’s side of the 
partition, let’s take a peep at Mary’s side. 

We shall see Mary's boots peeping out of the 
shoe-bag, and through the open closet door her 
white dress and a whole row of little petticoats 
hanging on the pegs. Mary is in her night-gown 
also, but is sitting in her mother’s lap, with her 
arms fast round her mother’s neck. She has just 
whispered to her mother, “O, mamma, I want 
to tell you something, but it is so dreadful, I 
can’t.” 

Her mamma, with coaxing words and kisses, 
at last drew out the great secret, which caused 
poor Mary so much sobbing and anguish. 

“ That little girl next door. O, mamma, can't 
we move right back to Boston to-morrow? I 
hate being a farmer’s child, it makes girls say 
such dreadful things to me. She said she wished 
I hadn’t come here, or just the same as it, — and 
I'm sure I wished I hadn’t. I'm going out to 
morrow morning to sit on the post, as soon as 
I have done my breakfast, and I’m going to tell 
that girl I wished her Fanny Fisk was back 
again, and I was away in Boston. And I mean 
to tell her I think she is a rude girl, and I don’t 
mean to try to like her.” 

Here Mary wept quite loud with mingled 
anger, and shame, and sorrow, and her tears 
streamed like little brooks over her cheeks and 
night-gown. 

Her mother’s gentle voice at last brought 
peace again to the little troubled heart, and when 
Mary said the Lord’s Prayer at her mother's 
knee, she repeated twice over, “ Forgive us out 
trespasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us.” 

The next day the little neighbors sat again on, 
the gate-posts, and Annie, in a shy voice asked to 
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le excused for being rude the day before; and 
Mary, all smiles and sunshine, was careful not to 
geak of cows or pigs any more, till she and 
Annie were better acquainted. 
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This was not a very long time; and then, to 
their surprise, they loved each other very much, 
— as much as if they had been Fanny, Fisk and 
Annie, instead of Mary and Annie. 





A BIG 
BY DR. ©. 


Over and under the pebbles and roots, through 
grassy hill-top meadow, and dashing down a dozen 
feet of sober sided rocks, sported, with never ceas- 
ing cheerfulness, that glorious stream, Belle Brook: 
laughing a sweet, rippling laugh at the century 
ld hemlocks that leaned their towering trunks 
over and far above it, and then, in a quiet nook, 
kissing their feet as if to atone for its presump- 
tion, and off to “ fresh fields and pastures new ;” 
mshing in hot haste over scores of opposing 
boulders, and then, worn by the wild play with 
ten miles of mountains, languidly seeking a rest 
in the bosom of the Delaware. 

The bright eyes and coveted smiles of the dear 
“Laura Estelle,” whose books I carried home for 
her, twice daily, five days in the week, have faded 
in a great degree from my memory, since first 
I saw and learned to love dear, jolly old Belle 
Brook. Old? Yes! old as the mighty hills that 
guard her, yet gay as the merriest, sauciest twelve- 
year-old madcap that ever chased a butterfly or 
firted with a roundabout ; and now, after a hun- 
dred miles of jostling in a dusty, rocking, rail-car, 
and ten miles of staging in an antiquated vehi- 
de, innocent of all comfort, I am again in a jolly 
little cabin, within hearing of Belle Brook’s bab- 
blings, and to-morrow, will go trouting. 

Reader! It is “ to-morrow,” and I am on the 
move. If you are willing and ready, come along ! 

I could have stayed at a good country inn, and 
had a mountainous feather-bed to wallow in, but, 
although not to be sneezed at in December, when 
the trouting season is here,— tio, thank you! 
There will be plenty of use for one’s legs to-mor- 
tow, and the best plan to keep them in condition 
and to rest them thoroughly, is to do as I did, — 
‘wing in a net hammock all night, in such a cabin 
% this is that I occupy, — a cabin belonging to a 
jolly, conceited mountaineer, that will give you 
to further information concerning himself than to 
sure you that he is “ Pepperell Mark Meloon 
of hereabouts,” for fifty cents a day. The latter 
dause understood, but not mentioned. 


TROUT. 
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We will leave Pep at home, and, commenc- 
ing at the nearest point of the brook from the 
cabin, will fish down the stream to the Delaware, 
at a point not far from where that river becomes 
the State boundary between New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. 

Belle Brook does not require at our hands 
fanciful, intricate machinery, wherewith to capture 
the speckle-sided darlings, fly-lhunting about the 
rocks. Wet your feet to keep you cool, without 
too much noise, and do as I will, if you want to 
be lucky. The straightest sweet-birch in sight 
falls a victim to my knife, as I stand, getting ac- 
customed to the chill of the first step into the 
water. High boots, professedly water-tight, and 
notoriously uncertain in this respect, are a nui- 
sance. If your feet must be kept dry, stay at 
home. Having adjusted the line, 1 first bait a 
hook with a worm, and give it a gentle toss into 
the nearest eddy below me. 

St! There we are! A plump “six incher ” lies 
on the bank; and now let us see what he has in 
his maw this morning. Lots of yellowish brown 
flies and one black and white fellow. Now, we 
will dispense with the worms, and try a trout-fly. 

Considerable practice is necessary to enable 
you to judge, at a momect’s glance, just where to 
drop the fly; but a great deal more experience is 
required to give the fly that uncertain, wind-wafted 
twirl, that alights the fly on the water, as falls the 
giddy insect, caught in a miniature whirlwind, and 
spinning a moment helplessly, then sinks slowly 
down till it touches the water, to be seized in an in- 
stant by the ever vigilant trout beneath. Volumes 
of instructions will not avail, as will a dozen days 
or so on the spot, to acquire this art; but when 
you have once “ got the hang of it,” then there is 
plenty of fun in store for you, as long as there 
are trout to bite, and ice-cold, crystal streams to 
wade through, clamber over, and occasionally, 
thanks to slimy cobble-stones, tumble into. 

Not quite so rapidly as flows the water, but 
still with a steady, onward movement, let us go 
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down Belle Brook. At every eddy or quiet nook, 
and if perchance there is a stump or prostrate 
trunk overhenging the bank and somewhat imped- 
ing the onward rush of water, we will go ashore, 
and there too drop our fly very quietly, and pull 
up the “speckle-side ” pretty sure to be found 
there. Catching one, in some such spot, we will 
throw for a second, but will not tarry long, for it 
is not often that two are in the same eddy or still, 
deep hole, as the case may be. Occasionally, how- 
ever, I have taken four and five from the same 
stand-point, dropping the fly, to the inch, to where 
it was first thrown. Do not allow your mind to 
wander from your work, or the extra pull of a 
socdologer may send you off your pins, if you are 
standing on an uncertain foundation ; and the fish 
unhook himself, when by attention he could have 
been successfully landed. Judicious playing with 
a big trout will do away with using a landing net. 
And so, not forgetful of the beauties of nature 
about you, which are half the attraction, we will 
travel on; giving the warblers, as they flit in 
and out among the rhododendrons and hemlock 
boughs, a nod of recognition ; and if a bushy tailed 
squirrel stops to look at you, stop also to look at 
him, for you cannot but admire his agility, as, bid- 
ding you adieu, he leaps ten feet higher up, at a 
single spring. 

It will not seem long by any means, before our 
watch indicates noon, and don’t be so romantic as 
to think that dinner is foreign to such a grand 
spot as this about you. It is very proper to feel 
poetical at suck a place, but it is quite as correct 
to get hungry, and to tell the truth, getting one’s 
own dinner under such circumstances, is prime. 
Stepping out of the water, where the bank is fav- 
orable for building a fire, we will gather some 
hemlock boughs (the hemlock is the finest of 
American forest trees, we think, and almost indis- 
pensable to a perfect trout stream), and soon have 
a cheerful blaze, that, properly attended, will soon 
become a bed of glowing coals, on which we will 
proceed to heat a flat stone, measuring a foot 
either way, and about two inches thick. When 
red, place the trout, drawn of course, on the stone, 
and when the lower side has browned, turn it over 
and treat the upper side similarly. Trout will 
cook this way splendidly, and holding them by the 
head, they can be eaten, as we do a radish; and 
if they do not meet with your palate’s approbation, 
you deserve to be bread-and-watered till dooms- 
day. Of course, it is desirable to have some 
bread and butter along, and wholly unnecessary to 
wash the dinner down with any other fluid than 
the water you have been fishing in, unless you 
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can secure a little of such raspberry vinegar, as J 
have the fortune to possess. 

We need not be long with our dinner, for we 
have some distance yet to go, and want to be back 
at Pep’s before sundown. 

Again, as before our meal, we will step into 
the water and throw our flies. Whist! There 
comes a jolly fellow now, right under the glow of 
our fire too, helping to make up the half dozen 
put away at our halt. Another and yet another, 
as we go, and steadily fishing, ever admiring, and 
occasionally se far forgetting ourselves as to com- 
mence whistling, we at last reach the mouth of 
the stream, as the sun begins to play bo-peep with 
the hill-tops, and here, counting over our “ catch,” 
we have about four dozen apiece, and need not be 
afraid of Pep’s close questioning and satire, for 
he affects to think little of “ city trouters.” After 
a supper, prepared by Pep, during my last visit, 
he told me something, while I listened to the 
whip-poor-wills, which excited me to make an un- 
usual effort at fishing. Here is what he told me, 
and just the words he used. 

“Conrad, did you notice a kind o’ pond just 
afore the brook strikes the river?” 

“Yes, what of it ?” 

“ Well now, let me tell you what of it,” he con- 
tinued, seating himself on his chop log, facing me, 
as I sat on the door step. “I've been known 
around hereabouts, you know, for getting some 
smashin’ big trout from holes and dark places, 
like, about the brook. For three seasons, ‘clud- 
ing this, a chap in that pond by the river, has 
failed to see the fun of being took on my hook, 
and I want you to have a little of the conceit 
taken out of you; it will do you good; so I've 
told you where it was, and you can do as you 
please, only don’t tell anybody else about it if you 
fail. You can arrange as you want to, and I'll 
go along, say to-morrow.” 

“ Very well, to-morrow we will go, and now 
let me reflect a little, for if the fish is there I'l 
have him.” 

“Umph!”’ was all the reply my remarks elie 
ited from Pep, who went off on some business of 
his own, and left me to arrange for to-morrow. 

All that night, after I fell asleep, a confused 
mass of mammoth trout, deep ponds, and yards om 
yards of line, from cables to pack-thread in thick 
ness, flitted through my brain, all of which arosé 
from the result of my determination, after two 
hours’ of study, which was to capture the big trout 
of the deep pond, with a live mouse, if I could 
procure one, in a manner to appear. I concluded 
the principal difficulty arose probably from the 
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exposed position of the spot, wherein lay the 
trout, and the consequent liability to be seen by 
the fish when near the water. To capture him, 
pature must be imitated very closely, and the 
jmitator must be entirely out of view. 

As soon as I left my hammock in the morning, 
I made, without assistance, a diligent search for a 
mouse’s nest, aud after an hour’s exploring, was 
fortunate to find one, with two pink fellows in it, 
which I secured, and kept carefully concealed 
fom Pep. Returning to the cabin, I arranged 
my tackle, and placing all in a box of convenient 
size, informed Pep I was ready to go when he 
was. He gave me a lock and then gazed at the 
box under my arm, wondering what might be its 
contents, but he wasn’t to know yet. 

“You ready, you say?” said Pep, considerably 
amused. 

“Tam, all ready and anxious to get off. Come!” 

“Keady for what, Conrad?” he asked, still 
holding back. 

* To catch that big trout you told me of.” 

“Go on, I'm coming ;” and he followed me to- 
ward the river, to which we walked rapidly and 
silently. Pep concluded I was crazy. “ Brick 
sky-props,” as he called the walls of the houses 
in the city, where he had been induced once to 
go, and once only, had had a prejudicial influence 
in my case, for which he was the more sorry, as I 
had become somewhat of a favorite wh him. I 
watched him out of one eye, as I commenced 
operations and while they were progressing, en- 
joying quietly the expressions of surprise, con- 
tempt, and pity, as my preliminary movements 
developed these looks upon his countenance, in 
rapid succession. 

The first thing to be done was to spread in con- 
venient compass the materials wherewith the cap- 
ture was to be accomplished, and for this purpose 
I straddled a barked hemlock of large size, as it 
lay near the pond, and emptied out before me the 
contents of the box. These consisted of the live 
young mice, innocent of hair and of a beautiful 
rose-tint ; a hook, filed very sharply, and snooded 
with number forty wire, which is as fine as a human 
hair; there were, also, twelve yards of twisted 
green and blue silk line; and a_ piece of birch- 
bark, nicely turned up at the edges, to serve the 
purpose of a boat, and yet look like the most in- 
hocent of stray chips. 

“Where's your pole?” Pep finally inquired, 
after ten minutes of profound silence. “ You'll 
need a stout saplin’ to raise that critter ; pervided, 
of course, you hook him, which aren’t a bit 
likely.” 
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“I’m not going to use a pole,” I replied, as I 
adjusted the wire snood to the line. 

“ Not going to use a pole? Well, you're gone 
stark mad, Conrad, or my name aren’t, as dad al- 
lay’ said it was, Pepperell Mark Meloon.” 

“ You just watch me, and see if I don’t succeed ; 
and if I do, why please don’t think me such a fool,” 
I replied, without daring to look up, as his man- 
ner of delivering his name convulsed me, and he 
was very proud of it. 

“Q! not a fool, Conrad: I never said it. I 
said you were out of your reckoning. Why, I've 
been fishin’ a heap of years, and know this critter 
won't be landed by you, when I’ve fizzled for 
three seasons back. Of course, I don’t mind 
looking on, but you'd might as well bait that there 
hemlock with a woodchuck and try to catch the 
moon, as to suppose you'll get that big trout to 
even smell them fixins of yourn.” Finishing this 
little speech, Pep seemed to be considerably re- 
lieved, and drawing out his knife he went to 
whittling vigorously, as he leaned against a neigh- 
boring sweet-birch, to await further developments 
on my part. 

Having prepared the line, by securely fasten- 
ing the hook, 1 took one of the young mice, and 
with several fine threads of pink silk, fastened the 
little fellow to the hook, in such a manner that 
the hook was flat against the mouse’s side, with 
the point resting on the creature’s hip. 

At the conclusion of this procedure, Pep 
grunted. Then taking up the line and the min- 
iature birch canoe, I left the prostrate hemlock, 
and motioning to the dubious, amused, and pitying 
Pepperell to follow, moved very cautiously to the 
edge of the pond, just where the waters of Belle 
Brook emptied into it. Placing the mouse on the 
bark boat, I let it float slowly out toward the 
centre of the pond, and when it reached there, 
with gentle movements of the line, succeeded in 
getting it about over the spot, Pep considered to 
be the haunt of the big trout. When, at last, the 
chip was about where desired, I fastened the end 
of the line securely to a sapling growing near me, 
and seeing there was not sufficient movement of 
the water to materially alter the position of the 
chip, concluded to let matters rest for a few mo- 
ments, and turning my head around, took a look 
at Pep. He was gazing intently at the chip and 
its living freight, and for a moment paid no atten- 
tion to me. Then, turning to me, he opened his 
capacious mouth to speak, but a quick motion 
from me stopped him, and he looked ashamed of 
having so nearly committed the indiscretion of 
speaking aloud while watching for trout, He, an 








old fisherman, too ! 
of piscatorial law to speak audibly while trouting; 
although it is by no means certain that by so do- 
ing, we would have attracted the attention of the 
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one big trout we sought. Just what Pep meant 
to say, I do not know, but his face looked as 
though he wished to take back all the ridicule he 
had expressed and felt; for now he saw my ob- 
ject in what I had done, and no doubt thought, 
too, he foresaw success. 

Creeping as near as we durst to the water, we 
cautiously looked into it, I being a little in ad- 
vance of Pep; each taking care not to expose 
himself. I could plainly see the bottom of the 
pond through the water, which was clear as crys- 
tal, but I could uot detect the trout, known to be 
near; 80, giving Pep a little more room than he 
had had, while 1 was looking for the fish, he took 
a general survey, and after a careful examination, 
at last made a slight motion with his hand, direct- 
ing me to put my ear close to him, which I did, 
when he whispered, “ Look just beyond that curled 
root to the left of that flat stone set edgeways.” 
I looked, as directed, and finally got my eyes in 
such a position as to enable me to see plainly the 
spot he had mentioned, and sure enough, just be- 
yond a half circle of hemlock root, in water about 
five feet deep, could be seen the head of the trout 
that Pep had long known of, and as long failed 
to capture. 

Fortunately the chip, with the mouse and hook, 
was a little beyond the fish, out in the pond, and 
in such a position as to be easily seen by the 
trout. Concluding that the time had at last ar- 
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rived to prove the value, if it had any, of my de- 
sign, I gave the line a slight but sudden jerk, and 
instantly the little mouse, roused probably from a 
comfortable nap, was floundering in the water, and 
sinking slowly. Now came a moment of suspense, 
If successful, it must be so on the instant. Deeper 
and deeper sank the little mouse, and with it sank 
my expectations. But see! The trout moved 
his head. Then his whole body emerged into 
view, and with a dash of lightning-like rapidity, 
the mouse was seized by the wary fish, and I 
knew by the strong pulling at the line that he 
was, at last, fairly hooked. Pep who had till 
now been very quiet, was soon all activity, and 
with a celerity of action I have never seen re- 
peated, he had cut off and freed of twigs, the sap- 
ling, to which the line was fastened, and while 
I played with the powerful fish, as best I could, 
he tied the line a second time to the top of the 
pole, and standing in the water, some little dis- 
tance from the bank, now had the fish at his 
mercy. 

Without a pole I would have had great difficulty, 
which I had not supposed would be the case, in 
landing my victim, and might possibly have lost 
him. Pep was highly delighted at this omission 
in my plans, as I had given him, by the error, the 
opportunity of landing the fish, which he did suc 
cessfully, after tiring it out. 

A finer trout never was hooked in the trib 
utaries of the Delaware River, than this four 
pounds and eleven ounces of ichthyic flesh, first 
heard of by me, as “ Pepperell Mark Meloon’s 
Critter.” 





FATHER GANDER’S RHYMES ABOUT THE ANIMALS. 


FOR MIDDLE-SIZED CHILDREN. 


BY C. P. CRANCH. 


FATHER GANDER’S CRITICISM ON THE TURKEY. 


Oxtp Daddy Turkey, you needn’t gobble, 
And turn so red aud blue, 

And look so big with your scarlet wig: 
I’m not afraid of you. 

I should like to see you try to swim, — 
I wonder what you'd do. 


Old Daddy Turkey, your legs are long, 
While mine are short, I know ; 


But that’s no reason why you should strut 
And spread your tail out so. 

You really seem to think yourself 
A young and handsome beau. 


You don’t pretend to say that you 
Can hiss and scream like me ; 

I don’t think much, sir, of your voice ; 
You can’t go up to C; 

Your gamut is a gobble hoarse, 
As bad as it can be. 
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Whene’er the cows come down the road, 
Driven in by Captain Giles, 

To hear your feeble gobble cry, 
I can’t restrain my smiles, 

While my sonorous trumpet-strains 
Are heard for miles and miles. 


What's that red coral stuff you wear 
Upon your head and throat? 

It looks like an old-fashioned wig ; 
And then, I’ve taken note, 

You gtoop absurdly when you walk, 
And wear a black dress-coat. 


You're very odd, I must confess ; 
You have a homely face ; 

Your legs are long and thin, like stilts ; 
You've nothing of my grace : 

A web between your lengthy toes 
Would much improve your pace. 


Come, now, don’t look so fierce at me ; 
You do your best, my man; 

And Nature made you, I’ve no doubt, 
According to some plan ; 

Since you can’t be a graceful goose, 
Be graceful as you can ! 
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THE TURKEY'S REPLY. 
Gobble, gobble, gobble ! 
You’re nothing but a goose ; 
You waddle and you hobble 
As if your joints were loose. 


You hiss and you scream, 
You are whitewashed all over, 
And what you were made for 
No turkey can discover. 


You are all alike, 

As you huddle together, — 
Just like the proverb, — 

“ Birds of one feather.” 


No sensible turkey 
Would hold his head so, — 
So important, — so foolish, 
Go, goosey, go! 


Gobble, gobble, gobble! 
Talking ’s no use ; 
Off with you, duck-legs! 

You are only a goose ! 


Nore. — I, Father Gander, 
Call this a slander. 


THE YOUNG 


VIRGINIANS. 


BY PORTE CRAYON. 


(Continued from Number xxxmt.) 


CHAPTER IX. 


AvarmeD at the sudden apparition of the 
snake and the fall of their companion, the evil- 
doers, with one accord, took to their heels. Bev- 
erly Moreland instinctively shared their panic, 
and turned to fly with the rest, until his sense of 
manliness recalled him to the spot. 

Sick with terror and remorse, he approached 
the prostrate body, believing his little friend was 
certainly killed. He was presently relieved from 
this dread by seeing him move his head, and 
hearing his feeble cry, “O Bevy, help me!” 

Beverly called a negro man who was laboring 
in an adjoining field, and by his assistance Davy 
was carried home, and Doctor Oakenstaff was 
immediately sent for. ‘ 

On examination, it was ascertained that the 
patient’s leg was broken, and he had received 


other painful scratches and bruises, but the doc- 
tor heartily reassured the anxious friends that 
there was no fatal hurt, and promised to set 
Davy on foot again in six weeks, 

And what with his fatherly interest in the 
little boy and his real skill in surgery, the doctor 
was as good as his word. 

Meanwhile, this cruel accident came as a bless- 
ing in disguise to the lonely children, as it brought 
around them the friendly sympathies of the whole 
community, and those who had reason to reproach 
themselves with neglect or worse treatment, now 
hastened to soothe their consciences by acts of 
kindness. 

It is true that these orphans had never felt 
the need of food or clothes or a comfortable 
home; but their finer natures had yearnings which 
could neither be understood nor satisfied in the 
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humble sphere which their adopted parents occu- 
pied. 

With the delicate intuitions of cultivated 
minds, the Morelands and Belmeades soon dis- 
covered their real wants, and vied in their gener- 
ous efforts to supply them. 

Mary’s voice was pronounced angelic, and Mrs. 
Belmeade proposed to give her the advantage 
of her piano and teaching. The little maiden 
thanked the lady for her kindness, and received 
the compliment with a quiet, incredulous smile, 
still looking earnestly at the gentlemen, who 
were examining Davy’s drawings. 

“This is more than talent,” remarked Mr. 
Belmeade with emphasis ; “ the boy has genius.” 

Colonel Moreland nodded approvingly. “He 
must have opportunities for cultivation. He 
shall go io the Academy in Philadelphia, and then 
to Italy. He will be a great artist.” 

At these words Mary rose to her feet, exclaim- 
ing with vivacity, “I always knew it, sir,” and 
hiding her face in Davy’s pillow, relieved her over 
flowing heart with joyful tears. 

With the advancing season it became evident 
that some great event was approaching in the 
village of M . The traffic in nuts and ap- 
ples which had kept over winter was becoming 
exceedingly brisk, while the baking of cakes and 
bottling of small beer occupied the time of all 
the old women and free negroes in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Grooms were seen uncommonly industrious in 
exercising their master’s blooded horses and pol- 
ishing their sleek hides until they shone like satin, 
while little boys congregated at the street corners, 
and complaisantly displayed their hoarded cop- 
pers, laid by to spend at the great festival. 

At length, one morning, just as the day began 
to peep, the inmates of the Hall were aroused by 
the spirited music of the fife and drum beating 
“ reveille” under Colonel Moreland’s window. 

This signified that the annual militia training 
was about to commence, and electrified the hearts 
of all the boys and negroes within hearing of the 
martial sounds. 

For three consecutive days the streets of the 
village were gay with brilliant uniforms, and res- 
onant with the rub-a-dub-dub of drums and the 
squealing of fifes. Cake and beer stands were 
set up on all the corners. Fresh displays of 





withered apples and wormy chestnuts adorned the 
shop-windows. Little negroes forgot their errands 
or slipped away through a hole in the fence, leay- 
ing their knives and forks lying in the brick-dust 
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uncleaned. Boys at school wriggled as if the 
benches had become red-hot, and recited their 
lessons as if they were talking in a dream, and 
by the second day the classes were so thinned 
by truancy that the teachers yielded in despair, 
and proclaimed “ holiday” until the excitement 
was over. 

In addition to the boys and soldiers, the town 
was also crowded with country dames and lasses, 
radiant with many-colored ribbons, who came in 
their clumsy carriages under the pretense of 
shopping, but in reality, to see their husbands, 
brothers, and beaux parading in their military 
finery. 

After the three days’ preparatory training of 
the officer, came the general muster of the regi- 
ment. 

This was the culminating scene of martial dis- 
play and vulgar rioting. On this occasion, every 
mountain-ridge and valley, every but and hamlet, 
the most remote and secluded, poured forth its 
tribute of population to fill the streets of M——. 
The plough was tumbled into the fence-corner, 
the cross-road store was locked up, the anvil in the 
smithy was silent, the forests no longer resounded 
with the axe ef the wood-chopper, and the shin- 
gle-shaver’s horse enjoyed a day of rest. 

The log and clapboard dwelling of Tom Mull- 
nix stood on a wooded slope overhung by the 
precipitous face of the Alleghany Ridge, looking 
eastward. 

Tom, a tall, sinewy mountaineer, had just en- 
tered the door of this rude but comfortable habi- 
tation, and disencumbering himself of his rifle 
and trappings, sat down to a supper of hot bis- 
cuits, curds, and fried bacon, served by his wife 
and eldest daughter. Half a dozen boys and 
girls were ranged at the sides, while close beside 
Daddy, at the foot of the table, sat Toby, the 
youngest and -pet of the family, a sprightly chap 
about ten years old. 

“Wife!” said Mullnix, lighting his pipe after 
concluding his supper, — “ wife, I'm a gwine to 
the gineral muster in M on Thursday, and 
I’ve a middlin’ great mind to take Toby along.” 

Mrs. Mullnix replied, in rather a sharp tone, 
“that she never yit seed any good come of these 
musters, and that in her opinion people would 
make money by staying at home and paying their 
fines.” 

“Tt’s quite likely,” replied Tom, carelessly, 
puffing his pipe; “but you see I’ve got business 
with Squire Stockfield, about summering them 
cattle o’ his’n, and it'll be jist as convenient to 
git vou that calico dress you've been a craving.” 
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“ To be sure,” said the mollified spouse, “ Toby 
will be middlin’ glad to git a sight of them grand 
doings, I’ve hearn tell of down there, and I reckon 
we can fix him up middlin’ smart, so as them saucy 
town fellers won’t make game of him.” 

“And I'll not forgit the coffee and store tea 
we've been out of for a good long,” continued 
Tom, with a puff of his pipe, and a sly wink be- 
hind the smoke. 

“ And ye may as well fetch the red and yaller 
handkercher ye’ve been a promisin’ me more’n 
a year;” this was said by Tom’s black-eyed 
daughter Peggy, who caressingly patted Dad's 
brawny shoulder as she spoke. 

“ Well,” said Tom, “ you been a middlin’ good 
gal and minded ye'r work, and I'll fetch ye the 
handkercher.” 

“And you'd better mind to git a couple of 
horns of fine powder,” suggested the eldest son, 
a youth of seventeen, and nearly as tall as his 
daddy. 

“Don’t trouble yourself about me forgittin’ 
the powder,” quoth Tom. “I'd as soon forgit 
me pipe.” 

And with half a dozen other commissions 
added, the mountaineer started next day on the 
journey, on his tough, sure-footed horse, with his 
favorite son behind him. 

Toby was got up with quite as much care, if 
not with as much expense, as a Broadway dandy. 
His tawny, sun-bleached hair was cut by a string 
in a straight line around his brows, from temple 
to temple, and hanging in flowing locks over his 
ears and neck. A peaked wool hat covered this 
queer cut, faded thatch, beneath which shone as 
bright and rosy a face as one would meet in a 
day’s journey. His coat of home-made drab 
jeans was cut with singie-breast and broad skirts, 
in rude resemblance of those worn by our colo- 
nial ancestors; adorned with large copper but- 
tons, and broad pocket-flaps behind, a mile too 
big for the present wearer, but all calculated with 
a wise and economical forethought, to accommo- 
date a fast-growing lad for several years to come. 
His tow linen breeches had outlasted former cal- 
culations, or had shrunk unaccountably, as they 
were inconveniently tight, and, as he rode, crept 
up his bare legs aearly to the knees. Toby's 
gala costume was completed by a bran new pair 
of shves, which, however, being more for orna- 
ment than use, he preferred to carry in his 
hand, to put them on just before entering the 
town. i. 

The young mountaineer, like many another 
young traveller, started from home in high spirits, 
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and in good conceit of himself. He was going 
to see the great world of which he had hereto- 
fore heard a little, and seen nothing; but his 
fancy was excited to the highest pitch, and his 
courage was kept up by the idea that he was a 
very smart fellow at home, had a coat with tails, 
and store shoes,— advantages which no’ moun- 
tain boy of his acquaintance possessed. 

Toby’s papa entertained him, as they jogged 
along, with stories of his former adventures at 
general muster, and mixed his stories with so 
many grave warnings against the dangers of 
towns, and the tricks of town tackies, that Toby’s 
heart at length began to fail him. 

As they passed down into the valley, the sight 
of the broad estates, the elegant double brick 
houses, the coaches glittering with enamel and 
plated ornaments, the prancing steeds, with their 
dashing riders in broadcloth and shining buttons, 
with ivory-handled riding-whips and gilded spurs, 
bewildered him to such an extent, that he told 
his father he didn’t care about going any furder, 
and suggested they had better go back home. 

“What, sonny! are ye gittin’ skeered al- 
ready ?” asked Tom. 

“No, daddy, I ain’t skeered nuther; but I 
thought we seed about enough for the first time.” 

“ Pluck up, my boy; this is nothin’ to what 
ye’ll see presently.” 

Thus encouraged, Toby was silent until they 
entered the main street of the town. This was 
crowded from end to end with men, horses, and 
vehicles, while all the balconies and windows, to 
the house-tops, were alive with gayly-dressed 
women and children, waving handkerchiefs, para- 
sols, and miniature flags, to the passing troops. 
All the shops displayed their most brilliant wares, 
while epaulets, plumes, and banners danced and 
pranced above the squalid, dusty battalions which 
were trooping out toward the adjacent common. 

As they struggled forward, the noise, dust, and 
throng increased to such an extent, that Tom’s 
progress was stopped; and, beginning to feel 
somewhat nervous himself, he turned to his son, 
— “Sonny, what makes ye squeeze me so tight ? 
are ye gittin’ skeered agin ?” 

“ Yes I am,” exclaimed Toby, without reserve. 
“ Daddy, please let’s go home.” 

Just then the approaching drums ceased beat- 
ing, and a brass band took up the march, bray- 
ing, crashing, and booming, right under the nose 
of Tom Mullnix’s horse. Losing all control of 
himself in his sudden fright, Toby roared out 
crying, and grasped his father’s arms with all his 
strength. The horse, equally unused to such 
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noises, and unchecked by the rein which Tom 
had dropped, dashed directly across thc side- 
walk, oversetting a cake and beer stand, together 
with half a dozen customers, who were collected 
around it. 

This movement across a corner of the pave- 
ment luckily carried the mountaineers into a side 
street, where Tom, finding himself partially re- 
lieved from the throng, lathered his horse into a 
gallop, and thus escaped the vengeance of the 
huckster and his friends, who followed him with 
stones, broken bottles, and clamorous abuse. 

Hurrying along an unfrequented and weed- 
choked alley, the fugitives never stopped until 
they reached the opposite end of the town, where 
Tom recognized a drovers’ inn, at which he had 
fermerly stopped. To his infinite satisfaction he 
also saw several acquaintances about the door ; so 
he drew rein, dismounted, and tied his horse in 
the tavern yard. This done, he called at the 
bar, and solaced himself with a stiff dram of 
whiskey, and then treated Toby to a ginger-cake, 
the eating of which served to restore the boy’s 
mettle somewhat. 

“Sonny,” said Tom, “this is an orful hard 
place, hain’t it ?” 

“TI wish we was at home, daddy,” replied 
Toby ; “but then they would all laugh at us, 
wouldn’t they ?” 

“Yas, indeed they would; and now we've 
come, we're bound to see it through.” And to 
fortify his own resolution, the parent stepped in 
and took another rousing swig of whiskey. He 
then took Toby by the hand, and they again 
started to see the sights on the main street. 

The boy’s courage had rallied by this time, 
and he soon forgot his fears, his coat-tails, and 
his pinching shoes, in amazement at the grandeur 
which surrounded him. There were elegaut 
brick houses, with white window-casings and cor- 
nices, and green shutters, exceeding all he had 
ever dreamed of splendor; especially Chaffer- 
well’s store, which rose to the bewildering height 
of three stories. The gilded sign-boards dazzled 
his eyes, and the show-windows were gorgeous 
with merchandise and notions, of which he nei- 
ther knew the name nor the uses. For an hour 
Toby thought he was in fairy-land. 

“O daddy!” he exclaimed, “how I wish 
mammy and Peggy was here to see all these fine 
things.” 

Presently Tom stopped at a cake - stand, to 
bargain for some gingerbread of rare patterns, 
while Toby remarked some evil looking boys, 
near his own age, hanging around. As the old 
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woman’s attention was engaged with her cus. 
tomer, one of these imps observed a keg of 
spruce beer under the table, with some of the 
liquor oozing from around the bung. With a 
rusty nail he attempted to widen the orifice, so 
that he might get a suck. As he did 40, 
the bung started with a loud report, and the 
foaming beer spouted over the young rogue, 
drenching him from head to foot. Frantic at the 
impending loss of all her fortune, the old woman 
waddled after the beer keg, which rolled and 
spouted, as if wantonly endeavoring to elude her, 
and every now ‘and then wickedly sending a 
frothy jet into her agonized face, and over her 
clean dress. The spectators yelled and screamed 
with laughter at the ludicrous scene, and especi- 
ally the young blackguards who had caused the 
mischief, were loudest in their merriment and in- 
sulting gibes. 

Kind - hearted Tom Mullnix picked up the 
bung, and seizing the keg by the chine, adroitly 
thrust in the stopper, pressing it with his iron 
hand until it was tight and safe, and then re- 
turned the keg to its place. Shaking his fist at 
the reprobates, he shamed them for laughing at 
the good mother’s bad luck, — a rebuke which, 
however it was thrown away on the boys, touched 
several of the laughing bystanders, who stepped 
forward and made heavy purchases, so that the 
poor woman’s losses were more than repaired by 
the prosperous run of custom which followed. 

As they drew near the public square, the sim- 
ple-hearted strangers found themselves again in- 
volved in the current of a hurrying crowd. This 
was no martial column, however, but a miscella- 
neous mob of hard-looking white men, negroes, 
and boys, headed by several flashily-dressed men, 
each attended by a servant carrying a bag. 

“ What's up?” inquired Tom Mullnix of a 
drover he had met at the inn. 

“ There’s a main of cocks to be fit atwixt 
Sheetz and Strayer; a big thing, — ten dollars a 
fight.” 

Tom followed the crowd to the sporting ring, 
which was in an open space between the jail 
and the court-house. While the chickens fought, 
Toby looked on at the confusion of betting, 
drinking, swearing, and wrungling, with the same 
indiscriminating and acquiescent curiosity that a 
savage bestows upon the ceremonies and occupa- 
tions of civilized life. Everything he saw here 
was part and parcel of the grand parade, and as 
such, equally above his sphere and criticism. 

As the excitement increased, the cock-fight de- 
generated into a general rough and tumble fight 
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among the spectators. Tom Maullnix, who had 
lost all his money, and become foolishly drunk at 
the same time, found himself in the thick of the 
combat. Toby, hustled here and there, run over, 
and trampled, soon lost sight of his father, and 
his almost frantic efforts to find him were una- 
vailing, 

The regiment had again returned to town, and 
after marching to and fro for a while, was dis- 
missed by companies, when the thirsty soldiers, 
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his troubles ; but as his father’s name and person 
were equally unknown in M , they could not 
assist in his search. Toby cried until his tears 
dried up, and his eyes remained red and swollen. 
In his grief he felt neither hunger nor thirst, so 
that toward evening he became almost exhausted. 
The only bodily pain sharp enough to pierce 
through his mental sorrow, was the chafing of 
his new shoes, which had worn great blisters on 
his feet, unaccustomed to such constraint. 
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freed from their temporary restraint, flocked to 
the shops and taverns, and in a little while the 
whole village was a scene of revelry and riot. 
During the whole of that long, miserable af- 
terncon, the little mountaineer ran ceaselessly 
from street to street, and from group to group, 
asking for his daddy. Some abused him for 
troubling them; some burst out laughing in his 
face, and quizzically asked who daddy was? Some 
were considerate enough to listen a moment to 





Moaning, and half dead, he sat down on the 
curb-stone to take off the shoes, when he was ac- 
costed by the same troop of boys he had met 
that morning at the cake-stand. One of these, 
who may be recognized by his impudent, freckled 
face, as Jack Roughhead, our former acquaint- 
ance, motioning to his fellows to be quiet, stepped 
forward and asked Toby what was the matter 
with him. 

“T’ve lost me daddy,” sobbed Toby, hopelessly. 
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“ What sort of a man is your daddy ?” asked 
Jack, in a kindly tone. “ Does he wear long leg- 
gings?” 

“ Yes, he, does,” quickly answered Toby, with 
brightening face. 

“ Does he chaw tobaccer ? ” said Jack. 

“ Yes he does chaw, and smoke too, — that’s 
him: please show me where he is.” And with 
beaming countenance Toby sprang to his feet, in 
his eagerness forgetting his shoes, which Jack 


kindly lifted for him, thrusting them into his own 
pockets as they walked. 

With heart beating in joyful anticipation, Toby 
followed his friendly guide around a corner, where 
Jack coolly introduced him to a wooden figure of 
an Indian chief, standing in front of the tobacco- 
nist’s shop. 

“There,” said he, “is your daddy, with his 
leggings, and a big chaw of tobaccer in his hand ; 
he’s been a waiting for ye this hour or more.” 

This joke was followed by shouts of laughter, 
and a shower of insulting gibes, which, at length, 
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so roused the blood of the little mountaineer, that 
he armed himself with a paving-stone, and with 
flushed cheek bid defiance to his tormentors. 

It was perhaps well for some of them that 
Doctor Oakeustaff came up at that moment. His 
presence was enough to put the evil birds to 
flight, and the real kindness of his manner soon 
reassured the confidence of the mountaip boy, 

The doctor was a famous healer of wounds, 
outside the pale of surgery, so that he cheerfully 

undertook the case of the stranger, 
and set off, earnestly determined to 
assist Toby in finding his father. 

Afier the muster, Colonel More- 
land, divested of the trappings of 
military rank, had been occupied 
in the court-house in the capacity 
of a civil mugistrate, trying various 
cases brought up for drunkenness, 
breaches of the peace, ete. Thither 
the doctor directed his steps, think- 
ing it probable he would hear some- 
thing of his man in that quarter. 
The Norbourne carriage stood at 
the gate, and the doctor met his 
friend the colonel coming out of 
the court hall. 

In reply to his inquiries, the 
colonel gave him to understand 
that Tom was stupidly drunk, and 

® was sent to jail to recover. This 
was told in a whisper, and at the 
same time Colonel Moreland in- 
sisted on taking Toby out to his 
house, and keeping him all night. 

Tem would be released, and join 

him in the morning. 

Reassured and softened by all 
this kindness, Toby’s tears flowed 
again when he found he could not 
see daddy, and he refused to be 
comforted. He could not eat of 
the plentiful supper set before him 

at the Hall, and, when put to bed, sobbed himself 
to sleep. 

Nature’s sweet restorer, sleep, did wonders for 
Toby. Next morning he rose as a new boy, and 
after eating a hearty breakfast, entered cheerfully 
into conversation with Beverly, and gave him to 
understand that if he could only see daddy, he 
wouldn’t care. Beverly assured him that a mes- 
senger had been sent in for Tom, and he would 
see him presently. 

Toby then went on to say that if he had those 
boys that insulted him yesterday, up in the moun- 
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tains, he would show them who was skeery. He 
had been out with his daddy once when he had 
killed a bear, and he wasn’t a bit skeered, — not 
he. A boy younger than himself who had as- 
sisted at the killing of a bear, inspired Beverly 
with respect, and he was the more 
assiduous to make Toby feel easy 
and friendly. 

In the mean time Tom Mullnix 
arrived, and although not very de- 
monstrative, the meeting between 
father “and son was grotesquely 
touching. In saluting the colonel, 
Tom looked very sheepish. Mr. 
Moreland spoke gravely, — “* Tom 
Mullnix, a man of family, and of 
gool character, ought to be 
ashamed to be caught in such a 
scrape.” 

“ Colonel,” answered Tom, “ at 
home I’m a respectable man, and 
no drunkard; but when us poor 
mountaineers come down here, we 
see so much grandeur, that it makes 
us feel mean. So we take a dram 
to cheer our hearts, and it gits 
into our heads and makes fools of 
us, and that’s all the truth.” 

The colonel smiled at the naiveté 
of the apology, and proceeded to 
make inquiries about some wild 
lands he owned in Mullnix’s neighborhood. 

The accourt he received stimulated his curiosity, 
and he determined to visit the country as soon as 
he had leisure. Mullnix warmly pressed him to 
stay at his house during his proposed visit, and 
the colonel promised to do so. 

A budget of presents for Mrs. Mullnix and 
Peggy, including the coffee, tea, and other mat- 
ters not remembered, relieved Tom of the grav- 
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est consequences of his late misconduct; while 
Toby’s lost shoes were more than replaced by a 
pair of Bevy’s discarded boots, but slightly worn. 

On the following day father and son returned 
joyfully to their mountains, thinking the conclu- 








sion of their adventures as pleasant as the begin- 
ning had been grievous and unfortunate. 

“TI say, Toby, when that nice little gentleman 
comes to see us, you must be ready to show him 
something he never seed before.” 

“Well,” answered Toby with vivacity, “he’s 
mighty smart, and mighty civil, but maybe he'll 
be as much scared in our lonesome mountains, as 
we was in his big town.” 


THE MARKETS IN BERLIN. 


BY GEORGE PRENTICE. 


Let us visit the market-place in this German 
city of Berlin and look around us. Here are two 
churches with a theatre between them, about which 
the marketing goes on. The church at the north 
end of the market, nearest the royal palace, is 
called the French Church. It stands exactly in 


the centre of a square, and was built by the Prus- 
sian government for the use of those French Prot- 






estants who were long ago driven from their na- 
tive land, by Louis XIV., because they would not 
turn Catholics, In the middle of the next square 
is the Friedrich Wilhelm Theatre; and in the 
midst of the third square you see the new Cathe- 
dral. Between and around these three squares 
runstreets. This leaves a very spacious area 
open for public use. On this area grows not a 
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tree nor a blade of grass. It is paved with little 
round cobble-stones. Here market is held on 
Wednesday and Saturday,every week; any Tues- 
day or Friday evening, at a late hour, you may 
see preparations for the next day’s trade. Booths 
and tables are set up here and there, with vacant 
spaces between them ; in one place is a long row 
of large, shallow, oval-shaped tubs, partly filled 
with water. At an early hour there is a stir for 
miles about ; people are getting ready to bring 
their various articles hither for sale. Between 
three and four o’clock in the morning, they begin 
to reach the market. Sometimes six or eight 
women come together. ‘They bring their vege- 
tables or other goods, piled up in boxes and bas- 
kets, on a large wagon drawn by a horse. Many 
of the women are both barefoot and bareheaded. 
Others have small teams drawn by little, gray, 
long-eared asses. These beasts have a lively look 
on their queer faces, but their heels are sometimes 
even more sprightly. Others arrive with dog- 
carts. These are drawn by one, two, or four 
dogs, according to their size. They are often 
loaded heavily, and the poor curs must pull hard. 
They work with great spirit, tug away with all 
their might, bob their heads this way and that, 
and, when all their efforts fail of success, they 
often vent their spleen in angry yelping. I have 


sometimes thought that these dogs, having seen 
horses and children jump at their growling, were 


trying to bark their loads into motion. Though 
they do not succeed in this, they often attract the 
notice of the driver, who pushes the load on till it 
is well going, and then leaves it to the dogs. When 
once they have got their burden to market, they 
tumble down on the rough pavement, pant hard, 
with their tongues out, snap at flies, and seem well 
contented with their lot. Often, when I saw these 
poor beasts painfully hauling great loads to the 
city, or drawing their lazy, drunken drivers home 
at night, I could but think how much better off 
dogs are in the United States. Quaint old Row- 
land Hill was wont to say: “ When a man’s relig- 
ion does not make his cats and dogs happier, his 
religion is vain.” If we should apply this rule in 
judging the Prussian government, our judgment 
would be severe. Such oppression of dogs, and 
suppression of cats as goes on in Berlin, almost 
exceeds belief. I sometimes wonder if good dogs 
will not, in the fature, find a paradise where they 
may be rewarded for the good they do and the 
evil they suffer in this life. Pious John Wesley 
recorde his hope and his belief that the faithful 
horse, which had carried him so far on his 
preaching tours, would find rest at last in some 
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little heaven for horses. In downright earnest, 
I own to much sympathy with the good many 
kindly thought. Should there be a dog-paradise, 
I wonder what it would be like. No doubt the 
dogs would be free from cuffings, kickings, poi- 
soned meat, and hydrophobia. They would never 
tremble before cats, Berlin market-men, or Prus- 
sian governments. The dear dogs are so fond 
of chasing rabbits, foxes, woodchucks, and other 
such animals, that one would almost think this 
sport necessary to their perfect happiness. But 
then the other animals would not -havé a very 
pleasant time. 

As our guide does not appear, let ‘us make our 
own way through the market. You find here 
nearly the same vegetables, fruits, meats, fish, 
flowers, and other articles as are to be bought in 
New York. First, we notice the market-women 
themselves. How tough and healthy they look. 
Ugly and dirty, too, they are. As it is still early, 
not many customers are present. While waiting 
for trade, the women are almost all knitting. And, 
indeed, you may see the same industry in all the 
shops of Berlin. The moment a tradeswoman 
has nothing else to do, she pulls out her yarn and 
plies the busy needles. I often wondered and 
asked how such a custom ever became so general. 
I found an account of its origin at last in a his- 
tory book. More than a hundred and fifty years 
ago there was a strange king here whose name 
was Friedrich Wilhelm. He was a stout, tough 
man, with queer notions in his big, rough head, 
and a will that must have its whims obeyed. He 
catried a heavy cane in his sturdy hand, and this 
cane set all the market-women in Berlin knitting. 
This was not the only exploit of that memorable 
stick. A Prussian nobleman was once sent by 
him to collect the taxes of a certain province. 
He collected the taxes properly, but, instead of 
paying them over punctually to the royal treas- 
urer, used the money for his own purposes. The 
matter came to light, and, by law, this theft made 
him liable to be hung. He had, however, many 
noble relatives, and as they interceded for him and 
were willing to replace the stolen money, he ex- 
pected to escape with only a light punishment. 
When tried for his offense he was found guilty. 
But the judges did sot like to see a nobleman 
hung. Accordingly he was sentenced, in defiance 
of the law, to repay the missing money and under- 
go a few years’ imprisonment. The King became 
very angry when he learned of this neglect to 
execute the law. He thought it worse for a noble 
to steal, than for a peasant, because nobles, being 
better educated and richer than the peasants, 
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ought to be less tempted to steal. Some time 
afterward, the King journeyed to the province 
where the offender was. He found him not very 
bumble or penitent. He told the King that he 
was no thief; that he never meant to steal ; 
that he had only: borrowed the money for a little 
while and would soon restore it, as he had always 
meant todo. He complained that the law was 
harsh and that it would not be pretty to hang a 
nobleman. His majesty was very wrathful that 
a noble who had stolen the taxes he had been ap- 
pointed to collect, should show so little sense of 
his guilt. He ordered him to be arrested and 
thrust him into a prison where, all night long, 
could be heard the ringing sound of carpenters at 
taeir work. Next morning the wretched man 
saw a scaffold that had been built in the night, 
whereon, a few hours after, he was hung as a 
warning to all thieves in the kingdom of Prussia. 
Some time after this affair, a poor soldier was 
brought before the judges who had been so leni- 
ent toward the thievish noble. He, too, was 
charged with stealing, and was found guilty. His 
crime was not so aggravated as that of the noble, 
but he had no rich and powerful friends to plead 
forhim. The judges, therefore, condemned him 
todie. But he was such a good soldier that his 
colonel disliked to lose him. Accordingly, he 
went to the King and complained of the judges. 
“They hang my poor soldier,” said he, “for an 
offense for which they do not hang noblemen.” 
“Hum,” answered his majesty, “so these judges 
of mine have two weights and two measures, do 
they?” He sent an order to release the prisoner, 
pardoned him, and restored him to his regiment. 
Then he sent for all the judges to come in haste 
to the palace. These grave gentlemen wondered 
what the King could want. They hurried to his 
presence. His majesty reproved them harshly 
for their evident partiality. “So the same of- 
fense which hangs my poor soldier, does not hang 
my rich noble?” The trembling judges could 
hot excuse their bad conduct and looked at one 
another in great dismay. The King picked up 
his stout staff and cudgeled them without mercy. 
The blows fell like rain upon their heads and 
shoulders. At last they could stand it no longer, 
and they fled from the royal presence. Out of 
the chamber door, down the stairs, through the 
palace gates, they rushed into the streets, It 
must have been a strangely comical sight, for 
some of these poor gentlemen had bleeding heads, 
tome broken noses, and some had a few teeth 
knocked out by the furious blows. 


Such was the ruler who once et through 
Vou. IV.—No. 40. 
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this market-place. He saw the market-women 
waiting idly for custom, and the idea occurred to 
him, that such waste of time ought to be pre- 
vented. He went home and drew up a curious 
law, by which all such people were obliged to 
work at knitting while waiting for business. Nor 
did the King suffer the law to be neglected. Every 
little while he came with his sturdy cane through 
the place, and then woe to the idle woman who 
was found without her appointed work. Angry 
words and furious blows revenged such neglect. 
If any refused obedience persistently, they were 
not allowed to have a place in the market. And 
this is why they all knit. 

Let us pass down the eastern side of the square. 
The customers have now come iu busy throngs, 
and the scene is quite animated. Along this side 
we have a splendid display of flowers. They are 
arranged in beautiful bouquets of all sizes, made 
up of a great variety of brilliant and delicate 
flowers. The cultivation of these is much better 
managed here than in America. It is a distinct 
and large branch of business. Hence the flowers 
are both finer and cheaper than with us. In little 
earthen pots you find plants of all kinds for sale. 
Roses, pinks, geraniums, cactuses, mignonette, oc 
cupy long tables or rest in long rows on the pave- 
ment. These are very cheap. For a few cents 
you may obtain one that will make your room 
pleasanter all the hot, weary summer. 

Turning the corner and going along the south- 
ern side of the square you come upon fruit and 
berries. In June you find the little strawber- 
ries, wild and sour, but very cheap ; cherries too, 
in great variety, abound; blueberries alsv, but 
neither so large nor so sweet as you buy in New 
England. A little further on, we come upon the 
long row of tubs already mentioned. They are 
still half full of water, but see, they are alive with 
fish. These fish are caught in the lakes and 
streams, not with hooks but with nets. They are 
brought to market in water, and are then trans- 
ferred to the tubs. You see them swimming 
around idly in the water, little thinking how near 
they are to some hungry man’s dinner-pot. The 
eels are like ours, and of all sorts and sizes; the 
pikes are like ours of the same name; and then 
there is a large, fine fish with a thick, black, 
velvety skin, known as the carp. If you want to 
buy two or three pounds of any kind of fish, the 
dealers catch them up with their long-handled 
wire scoops, through which the water slips, and 
throw them into the deep balances in which they 
are weighed. Then the fish is dressed on the 
spot, unless you prefer, as some do, to take it 
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home alive. In this way you are sure of having 
good fresh fish for dinner. “Slippery as an eel” 
is almost a proverb in America for the most slip- 
pery things and men. But when you see an eel 
in the hands of one of these folks, you think they 
cannot be so slippery after all. They handle 
them with perfect ease. Should you try your 
skill, however, your success would not encourage 
vou. 

Just behind, and parallel with the fish tubs, 
you see huge piles of bird-cages, and in every 
cage a bird. Thrushes, crossbills, doves, canaries, 
quails and others are for sale. Let us come a lit- 
tle nearer and look a little sharper; it may be 
that we shall find a bird or two which we shall 
be glad to remember. If you had been down in 
the Potsdam meadows the other morning about 
sunrise, you might have heard something worth 
your pains in getting up so early, as good old 
Izaak Walton knew. Hear how he talks about 
the lark: “The lark, when she means to rejoice 
and cheer herself and those. that hear her, she 
then quits the earth and sings as she ascends 
higher into the air, and having ended her heavenly 
employment, grows then mute and sad to think 
she must descend to the dull earth, which she 
would not touch but for necessity.” Indeed, to 
stand in the fresh morning air, the sun just touch- 


ing the tops of the distant hills with its light ; to 
behold the trees, bushes, reeds, and every blade 
of grass sparkling with cool dew-drops ; to listen 
to the lowing and bleating of the early flocks 
on the far off hill-sides ; to watch the noisy geese 
and the stately snow-white swans sailing along the 
placid streams, — all these together make up a 


scene full of delight fur the early riser. And 
when, out of such a charming spot, a bird springs 
up into the air whose voice swells and ripples and 
faints and rises again, as if she would die in the 
sweet outpouring of her song, you almost covet 
the dear bird’s wonderful gift of music. Now to 
come back to our cages again, you notice a little, 
light-brown bird, in ove of these cages, whose ap- 
pearance is not by fur so fair as that of many of 
his neighbors. Yet this is our sweet lark. You 
can buy him for half a dollar. But how cruel to 
prison up in a dingy cage the free bird meant to 
enjoy the open skies and fragrant, dewy meadows. 

Beside the lark’s cage stands another, in which 
is seen a modest looking bird. Sitting on his lit- 
tle perch, and blinking his tender eyes meekly in 
the sun, you would hardly imagine him a famous 
songster. But suppose we should go some moon- 
light night at about ten o’clock to the Thier-Gar- 
ten. This was once a royal: game-park, but is 
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now given up to public use. It is a lovely grove, 
eight hundred and fifty acres in extent. Paths 
and roads run through it in every direction; 
flower-plots and fish-ponds abound ; rustic seats 

wait to receive you in the cool shade, and across 

the emerald grass, statuary gleams here and there 

on the eye. All this makes it a delightful play. 

ground for children, and in the day-time thou 

sands may be seen loitering and romping there, 

But late in the evening all grows still and cool, 

the moon darts down her soft beams and the dew 

shines on the leaves. But bush! out of the 

depths of the grove there arises a eong of pure, 

rich melody, — loud, clear, trilling, now falling and 

now redoubled, till the very air shivers with de 
light ; the trees nod mysteriously to one another; 
and the round, contented moon looks blandly down 
as though it would say, “ There now, did you ever 
hear the like?” The singer himself seems well 
pleased with his success, for he pauses often, as if 
to listen to his own music, while it floats off 

through the wood, and the echoes of the grove 
emulously repeat his notes to each other as long 
as they are able. This musician of the cool, fra- 
grant night is a nightingale, like our modest bird 
in the little cage that stands there in the hot sun. 
He is silent now, and I should not blame him if 

he refused to sing for those who hold him cap- 
tive. 

We turn another corner and go up the western 
side of the market. I advise you to hold your 
noses and go upon the run. It is the cheese that 
smells so bad. How a German can eat such stuff 
is hard to guess. The cheese is of various kinds, 
so that you may choose the particular bad odor 
which suits you best. Here is meat for sale. It 
is brought hither dead, indeed, but with the skin 
still on. So is it with the calves, sheep, lambs, 
and the deer. Look at the busy multitude: for 
hundreds are now here buying their day’s provis- 
ions. They are eager in their work, and seem to 
find considerable sport in it. Suppose a thick 
cloud should suddenly draw across the sky, would 
not much of the stock in trade be wet? To be 
sure, but rain does not harm flowers, potatoes, 
carrots, and other vegetables. A few drops of 
water do not frighten these stalwart women. 
Whatever the shower could harm would be care- 
fully covered. When the weather grows hot, you 
will find huge party-colored umbrellas raised over 
most of the stands to protect the merchandise. 
But before we go it may be well to buy a little 
fruit. Remember that no German ever gives any 
trader his full price for any article. If the dealer 
sees that you are not Germans, and, especially, if 
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je suspects you of speaking English, he will do 
jis best to cheat you. I remember a curious af- 
fir I once had with an old fruit-dealer, just at 
ihis northwest corner of the market. On reach- 
ing the spot just mentioned, I saw some particu- 
larly nice apples. “How much?” said I, point- 
ing to the tempting fruit. “Half a groschen 
apiece,” answered the cold, gray-eyed woman. 
*] will take two,” sajd I, putting them into my 
pocket and laying down a two and a half groschen 
piece. But the dame had noticed that I was not 
sGerman. I saw the hard eyes flash eagerly 
# she swept my money into her little box, and 
then, lifting herself up, drummed idly on her 
table with her bony hands. I perceived that she 
did not mean to pay back my change, and deter- 
mined that she should. “The apples were one 
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groschen, and I gave you two and a half,” said T. 
She made no reply, did not even look up. I re- 
peated my demand. “The apples were a gros- 
chen and the gentleman gave me a groschen,” 
said she in a tone of surprise. “ No, no, I want 
a groschen and a half.” But pay me she would 
not. After further parley, 1 grew desperate. See- 
ing fine sweet oranges on her stand, I suddenly 
caught up my handful and stowed them into my 
pockets. She was in trouble now; in a pleading 
voice she asked me to pay for the oranges. “I 
have paid for them.” — “ No, only for the apples,” 
persisted she. “ Apples and oranges both,” I re- 
joined. Finally she proposed to pay back my 
change if I would give up the oranges. I agreed 
on condition that she should pay me first. She 
consented, and the thing was done. 
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THIRD COLLECTION. 


BR. RABBIT AND DE KING. 
Tue following story was told a little girl by 
her “ maummer,” her nurse, in South Carolina, to 
“make her behave,” one rainy afternoon : — 


Once upon a time Br. Rabbit went to de king 
md said, —“Maussa King, I hab come to ax 
youa fuber: I want you to gib me some sense.” 

“Why, Br. Rabbit,” said de king, “ you got all 
de sense dat dere is, and dere is no more lef to 
gib you.” 

But Br. Rabbit say, —“ Ki! Maussa King, I 
ain't got none ; do gib me some sense.” 

Den de king say,—“ Well, Br. Rabbit, you 
© perseverance, I'll gib you de sense, if you'll 
g0 in de woods and bring me a long rattlesnake.” 

So Br. Rabbit took a loag pole and went into 
de woods, and prents’ly he spy a rattlesnake in 
te holler of a big oak-tree, and he sit down to 
watch tell he wake. 

Prents’ly de rattlesnake open he eye. 

“What a bereutiful creeter ; he jist want to 
be a little taller dan he is.” 

Den de rattlesnake pride was up, and he say, 
— “You are a fool, Br. Rabbit. You tink be- 
quse I coil up here, I ain’t tall. Why, I is 
laller dan dat pole you got in your hand ; I kin 
tll myeelf roun’ and roun’ it, and hab a big 
pieze of tail leave over.” 

Den Br. Rabbit tun one side to laugh, and he 
tay, — “’Scuse me, Br. Rattlesnake, but I don’t 
believe you.” 


Den Br. Rattlesnake come out de holler of de 
tree, to show Br. Rabbit how long he really was, 
and he coil himself roun’, and roun’, and roun’ 
de pole. 

Den Br. Rabbit put his hand. on his troat, and 
hold him fast so he couldn't untwist, and carried 
him to de king and say,— “ Now, Maussa King, 
you promise me some sense if I would bring you 
a big rattlesnake.” 

And de king say, — “ Why, Br. Rabbit, ‘tain’t 
no use to gib you sense; you hab more sense 
dan anybody, for bring me dis berry rattlesnake.” 

Den Br. Rabbit beg de king again, and de 

king said, —“ Well, if you bring mea calabash 
full of flies, I will gib you de request which you 
ax.” ‘ 
So Br. Rabbit took a calabash, and filled it 
half full »f honey, and went where de flies live; 
and of course dey went after de honey, and soon 
de calabash was fulled wid demselves. 

Den Br. Rabbit carried de calabash to de king, 
and say,—“ Now do, Maussa King, keep your 
promise true, and gib poor me some sense.” 

Den de king say,—“I tink for true, Br. 
Rabbit, dat you hab sense already, more dan any 
odder of my subjects; but, to show de world in 
all time to come, dat you has got sense, I will 
put a little tuft of gray hair on your forehead, 
and eberybody will know dat de sense is inside.” 

Ard dat is de reason dat rabbits always hab a 
little gray spot on dem foreheads to dis day. 





























THE TRULY RURAL ROMAUNT OF THE SLEEPY PRINCESS, 


(Concluded. ) 

XIX. xx. 
Now gay and sad by turns, his heart, At length arrived at Poppy Court, 
As love or grief inserts a dart: He makes his greeting sharp and short: 
Should Poppy die, what woe were his! “ Quick, quick ! a leech, — a doctor bring! 
Should she survive, what hopes of t iss ! “Ye pages, to the Queen and King; 
This way, or that, he feels a shock And tell them, — with all caution, pray, — 
Like battledore and shuttlecock. The Princess sweet hath swooned away.” 






































Here in the Leech’s silent bower, 
Hath Poppy lain for many an hour, 
While the whole court is in a maze ; 
The Doctor shakes his head, and says, — 
“If she is dead, my skill is vain ; 
If not, — she may revive again.” 





At last her trance is o’er. She wakes ! 

A cooling drink she begs, and takes ! 

Joy reigns alone, and all is gay : 

“ Quick, take these gallipots away. 

Ring all the bells. Sound gongs and drums, 
And let the sky rain sugar-plums. 


The Truly Rural Romaunt of the Sleepy Princess. 
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XXIII. 


“Ho, there! bring in the gallant brave 

Who did our princess daughter save 

From Dragon’s fangs. Ho! bring him here, 
And let him taste our costliest cheer.” 

(Thus spoke the King), — “ If he woald wive, 
With all our heart we Poppy give.” 


XXIV. 


And so it came to pass. The pair 
Were grandly married then and there ; 
And thenceforth led a happy life, 

A model husband, model wife. 

With this good wish I bid adieu, 

May no worse happen unto you. 






























The Story of Bjarni Guniolfsson. 


THE STORY OF BJARNI GUNIOLFSSON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS.” 


Do you believe that more than eight hundred 
years ago, boys were just what boys are now? 
That they played together much the same as now ; 
liked marvelous stories of adventure, just as you 
do; and planned together what they would do 
when they should grow up, as if nobody yet had 
half equaled the possible to a boy? 

And just as we often see two boys so attached 
to each other that they must needs be together, 
or play is not play, so in that time, long ago, I 
tan tell you of two boys who were more than 
brothers to each other, and who played, and told 
stories, and planned together, and what is more, 
by and by, carried out their plans together, even 
to the end of their lives. 

The elder of these two boys was Bjarni * Guni- 
olfsson; the younger, Gunnar Olafsson. They 
lived in Iceland — perhaps the most dreary and 
desolate of all inhabited lands. A green valley 
leading to the sea was the possession of Bijarni’s 
father, who was a Hofgodi or chieftain. He had 
sailed away from Norway when he was a young 
man, fleeing from the oppressive rule of King 
Harald, and taking with him three ravens, had 
trusted himzelf to their guidance; for the raven 
is Odin’s bird, and Odin is the father of the gods. 
When he had sailed many leagues, he let the first 
raven fly; it mounted high in the air, wheeled 
about for an instant, and then turned back to- 
ward the Norwegian coast; and Guniolf said, 
“I have sent him out too soon. Norway is still 
the nearest land, or he would not fly that way.” 
So they sailed on and on, and by and by he let 
the second raven fly. The bird flew hither and 
thither, sometimes out of sight, sometimes circling 
about the vessel’s course, and finally it came back 
to the deck; then Guniolf said, “ The land is too 
far away ; he can see it neither behind nor before ; 
I must wait and try again.” At the end of three 
days more he let the last raven fly, and when it 
had mounted straight up in the air, so high that 
it could see far away on every side, it turned its 
Course to the northwest, and flew steadily befor 
them, and the ship followed as steadily, and her 
crew soon descried the bleak shores, the icy moun- 
tains, and the smoky volcavoes of the strange 
island. Then Guniolf called upon Thor to direct 
his landing, and throwing overboard a pillar of 
wood carved with sacred words, he watched it as 

* The j in this name has the power of i. 


it drifted shoreward, and finally was stranded in 
the little bay that skirts this valley. 

“ Here, then,” he cried, “have the gods ap- 
pointed my dwelling.” And he unloaded the tim- 
ber with which his vessel was laden, and built 
himself a house, gathered about him many retain- 
ers, voyaged successfully to the Scotch shores and 
to Denmark and Norway; and partly by trade, 
partly by piracy, gaived for himself a name and 
a fortune, and brought home the beautiful Gun- 
hilda for his wife. 

Bjarni was his eldest son, trained from his 
babyhood to wrestle and fight, to swim in the ice, 
cold waters, and to bear any amount of fatigue 
and exposure ; above all, never to utter a groan or 
shed a tear, and to face death calmly and gayly. 
So the boy heard tales of his grandfather, who 
died laughing on the battle-field, carried thither 
at his own request, borne on his ‘shield when he 
was too feeble to walk, and dreaded lest he should 
ignominiously perish of disease in his bed. 

And Bjarni sought danger and rejoiced in it, 
promising himself a glorious end. 

When he was five or six years old, a little com- 
panion came to him; for over the ridge of the 
hill was another settlement, and to it Olaf the 
Dane had brought. his young wife and his blue- 
eyed boy, Gunnar. Bjarni, with his little bow 
and spear, was roaming the hill-side, when he saw 
the fair-faced child, twelve months his junior, 
climbing among the rocks to avoid a fierce, snarl- 
ing dog, of that wild breed native to the island. 
Instantly the bold child let fly his spear at the 
beast, and while he howled and skulked away, 
the littke Gunnar sprang down to his protector’s 
side, and with the frank admiration of childhood, 
claimed him at once as his hero and his friend. 

From that day forward the two boys were sel- 
dom apart. If Bjarni was the older and stronger 
of the two, there was nothing that Gunnar would 
hesitate to undertake under his guidance ; noth- 
ing indeed seemed adventurous enough to satisfy 
such ambition as filled the hearts of these chil- 
dren ; and what was still impossible to their youth 
was held ever before them in glowing colors, as 
the probable exploits for their manhood. So they 
hardened themselves by exposure ; strengthened 
their muscles by racing, wrestling, and swimming ; 
practiced with the bow and spear that they might 
be expert in the use of arms; and waited im- 
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patiently for their fifteenth birthdays, which should 
make them their own masters, and bring them 
sword, buckler, and lance. For at that age an 
Icelandic boy was considered a man, and left to 
his own guidance and support. 

They vied with each other in imitation of the 
boy Vagn, who at twelve years old had sought 
admission to the band of the Jomsberg sea-rov- 
ers; and proved his riglt to be received by over- 
coming in fight Jarl Sigvald, who was six years 
his senior. And they ever held up to each other 
this standard of courage : —- that no one is truly 
brave who fears to fuce two men equally as strong 
and well-armed as himself. 

Que day, when Bjarni was about ten years old, 
he climbed with his companion the steep crags by 
the sea-shore, and they saw a vessel in the distance, 
with a dragon’s head glittering upon its prow, and 
before it in the water floated, not the u-ual sacred 
pillars of wood, such as Guniolf had brought to 
determine his landing-place, but the body of a dead 
warrior, richly clad, and laid upon a shield. On 
floated the body, and on sailed the vessel behind 
it, and both were soon stranded in the bay where 
Guniolf’s valley met the sea. 

The boys ran eagerly to the landing-place, and 
Bjarni promptly brought his father to the shore, 
at the request of the warrior who commanded the 
vessel. 

“TI am Halfer, the son of Hakon,” said the 
stranger: “the body of Hakon, my father, lies on 
this shield at my feet; together we left Norway 
to settle in this new land; and he, dying, charged 
me to let his body float before, and to take pos- 
session of whatever land it should first touch. 
Now, therefore, yield to me your homestead, or 
prepare to defend it by a holmgang ;* for I must 
keep my vow which I made by the edge of my 
sword.” 

Then Guniolf answered, “ Let us contend for 
it with sword and battle-axe, and to the stronger 
man it shall belong ; so shall you fulfill your vow, 
and I perchance also keep my homestead.” 

So there on the strand they fought; and the 
children looked on with admiration, not with 
fear. So brave were both warriors, that for an 
hour neither had the advantage of the other ; 
and then the sword of Halfer broke against 
Guniolf’s shield, and the stranger fell to the 
ground in the sudden recoil. The friends who 
stood by shouted applause for both sides. “It 
has been well fought, and both combatants have 
covered themselves with honor.” And Guniolf 
raised Halfer and embraced him, saying, “ Let us 

* Duel 
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be as brothers, since in arms we are equal. My 
homestead is still my own, but take thou the 
long peninsula that stretches to my right, and ig 
the shelter of that hill build thy dwelling.” 

So Haller was satisfied, for he had done his 
utmost to fulfill his vow ; and he hastened to take 
possession of the neighboring land by lighting 
fires upon it, and shooting burning arrows over 
the streams. And for many years Halfer, the 
son of Hakon, was the brave companion of 
Guniolf, in hunt and in battle, by land and by 
sea. 

But my story should be of Bjarni, not of his 
father ; so I hasten on to the time when the 
youth has his sword and buckler, and begins his 
manly career. He is tall and strong, full of ae 
tivity, and burning for adventure. He longs to 
see his white shield blazoned with the signs of 
his valiant deeds; and his father, repeating the 
old Norse maxim, “Homely is the home-bred 
child,” bids him take the vessel that lies in the 
bay, and seek his fortune where he will; remem 
bering that a truly valiant man faces calmly two 
fues, gives back but a step for three, and flees 
only before four. 

Now, for the first time, Bjarni and Gutinar are 
to be separated for a whole year. But the for 
mer promises to return to the feast which shall 
celebrate his friend’s majority, when they will set 
out together, to seek some of their long-talked of 
adventures. 

I will not stay to tell you all the details of 
Bjarni’s first year of manhood; of his sea-fight 
with Sigmund off the Orkney Islands; of the 
rescue of his little cousin, Gerda, from the hands 
of the pirates; and of his wild and tempestuous 
voyages. It is enough to know that he came 
home with honor, and sat down at the feast 
among the bravest. 

How they ate oat-porridge and horse-flesh, 
boar’s flesh and beef, and drank beer and mead 
out of the wild bull’s horns, I will leave you to 
picture for yourselves; and I will pass on to the 
story-telling, which was the crowning delight of 
the feast. 

First the old Sagaman related the deeds of the 
noble ancestors, adding verse after verse, to re- 
count later triumphs of the houses of Guniolf 
and Olaf; and finally, the exploits of the young 
Bjarni himself. Then each guest added song or 
story, of love or of war; of the Jomsberg pi- 
rates, or the battles of the gods; and, at last, 
Thorfinn, surnamed Karlsefne, ¢ related the story 
of his last year’s voyage to distant western 


+ Possessing manly abilities. 

























thores, where old Erick the Red, banished ten 
before from Iceland, had founded a new 
state. “ And,” he added, “if one may credit the 
: tales of Leif Ericksson, there lies to the south a 
ne his % new land, abounding in corn and wine. Why 
> take § should a man drink beer, when he may have 
ghting § wine for the trouble of going for it ? 
| over “ True, there are wild people — Skrellings — 
or, the @ who inhabit the country, and the voyage is at- 
on of @ tended with no little danger from icebergs, but it 
nd by § is ouly the coward who thinks he shall live for- 
ever; and Odin receives as gladly the men who 
of his battle with ice and storms, and the wild Skrel- 
n the § lings, as those who meet death in fight with Dane, 
is his § or Norwegian, or Saracen. Who now will join 
of ac © me in an expedition to seek these unknown coasts, 
gs to and claim them for ourselves?” * 
zus of He had scarcely ceased speaking, when Bjarni 
g the proffered his vessel and his own services, and 
-bred § Gannar gladly joined his friend. Then came 
n the Thorhall Gamlasson and Snorri Thorbrandsson, 
mem- and many another bold sea-rover. And so, in 
y two the early autumn of 1006, two ships set sail for 
flees the new country, with the intention, however, of 
wintering in Greenland with Erick the Red. 
ir are Olaf, the father of Gunnar, came to Bjarni be- 
» for. fore they embarked, and exacted from him a 
shall promise that Gunnar should always share with 
Il set him whatever lot might befall; and then they 
ed of sailed away toward the setting sun, and in due 
time reached the snowy shores of Greenland. 
ils of Here they passed the short days and long 
-fight nights of the winter as the guests of old Erick the 
* the Red, whose hospitality was gladly extended to 


ands the crews of the two vessels, and through the 
uous long evenings Leif Ericksson told marvelous tales 
came of the southern shores abounding in grapes and 


feast timber ; and he showed pieces of beautifully pol- 
ished bird's-eye maple, which he called muasser- 


flesh, wood. And when the stories gathered a sterner 
nead interest from the narration of the dangers of the 
yu to way,—the Skrvllings, who had killed Leif’s broth- 
>» the er Thorvald ; the terrible disease that had carried 


ht of off also his brother Thorstein; and the adverse 
winds that had tossed their vessels all summer, 
f the so that they could make no land,—the guests 
) Te were only the more earnest to start on a similar 
niolf expedition, and they even resolved to plant a col- 


pung ony, and perhaps establish an independent nation. 
ig or So the early spring sees them on their way ; 
r pi- but with Thorfion goes Gudrida; Thorstein’s 
last, handsome widow, who has become his wife ; and, 
story moreover, a third vessel joins them from Green- 
stern * This land was America, visited in 1001 by Leif Ericksson. 


The Skreellings were Esquimaux. 
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land, commanded by Thorvard, who takes with 
him his wife Freydisa. 

Without accident or adventure they sail along 
the coast, and reach Kjalarness, or Cape Keel, 
where Thorvald set up the old keel of his vessel, 
which was torn off by a storm. Still southward 
they sailed, and found corn growing wild, and the 
hills covered with vines, game in the forests, and 
fish in the rivers. ‘To these Icelanders, the land, 
in all the beauty of early summer, seemed a par- 
adise. They built for themselves booths, forgot 
for a time their warlike habits, and lived a life of 
pleasant ease. A little son was born to Gudrida, 
and his father called him Snorri. So Suorri 
Thorfinnsson was the first child of European 
parents, born in America. 

The winter passed with pleasant cheer; but 
before the first days of spring came on, their 
stores failed, and famine threatened them. Some 
prayed to Thor and Odin, and some to Christ; 
but God, who sends the spring-time alike to all, 
brought back the birds to the forests, the fish to 
the rivers, and the fruits to the earth, and again 
they reveled in plenty. 

Now, Thorhall, one of Thorvald’s men, tiring 
of this simple life, took a boat and eight men, and 
sailed away in search of adventure, and was 
never heard from afterward. ; 

Do you think that Bjarni and Gunnar wearied 
for the excitement and adventure they had come 
out to seek? They ranged the forests, and slew 
the deer, but they found no dangers great enough 
to satisfy them; and when, at last, the long 
talked of Skrellings made their appearance in 
canoes, coming up the bay, it was with joy that 
the two friends drew their swords, and ran out to 
meet them. Then Thortinn commanded them to 
return, saying, “ Why not make these people our 
friends, instead of our enemies?” And he caused 
a white shield to be carried toward them, in sign 
of peace. They gathered round the Northmen, 
full of wonder; offered skins of squirrels, and 
fine gray furs, in exchange for porridge, and bits 
of gay cloth ; but chiefly they desired the swords 
and spears, which the Northmen wisely refused 
to part with, While they traded, Thorfinn’s 
great white bull, that he had brought with him 
from Norway, began to bellow; and the Skrel- 
lings, in a terrible fright, fled to their canoes, and 
rowed away as fest as possible. 

Bjarni and Gunnar stood on the shore, and 
laughed scornfully to see their flight. “An enemy 
not fit to combat,” they said. 


t Cape Cod. 
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“ Let us leave this land of ease,” cried Bjarni. 
“ We shall here forget that we are warriors.” 

But before they could make preparations for 
departure, back came the Skrellings, armed with 
slings and stones, and shouting defiance. And 
Thorfinn advanced the red shield, and the North- 
men rushed gladly to the attack. 

Suddenly great clouds gathered behind the 
Skrellings, and the thunder rolled. The North- 
men turned pale with terror, for they kuew that 
Thor, the Thunderer, was on the side of the 
enemy; and fearing to face the god, they fled to 
the shelter of the forest, — all but Freydisa, who, 
finding herself unable to keep up with the rest, 
suddenly turned, and, picking up the sword of 
Thorbrand, who had been killed with a stone, 
rushed with wild gestures at the foe, who fled in 
dismay before her. When the men saw her hero- 
ism, they were ashamed, and turned to pursue the 
flying enemy. Yet I think we may truly say 
that the first battle in America, between Euro- 
peans and natives, was won by a woman. 

Don’t you wonder that these Northmen, with 
all their love of fighting, and all their contempt 
for cowardice, did not take more to heart their 
disgraceful conduct in this battle? But they 
justified themselves on the ground that it would 
be impious to fight against Thor and Odin; al- 
though I believe that in their hearts they scorned 
them<elves, when they thought of the brave con- 
duct of Freydisa. 

Now Bjarni prepared his vessel, loaded her 
with fine woods, stored her with fish, and dried 
grapes, and corn, and sailed away. But a strong 
northwest wind drove him before it, so that in- 
steal of making Greenland, he sailed, in spite of 
himself, into new and unknown regions. 

The days grew warmer, the sun higher at noon, 
and strange sea-creatures sported in the vessel’s 
wake. “ Now, at last,” cried the two young men, 
“areal adventure awaits us; for who ever be- 
fore sailed these seas !” 

Nor was their wonder diminished, when they 
drifted at length into a calm expanse, so filled 
with sea-weeds, — bright green, scarlet, gray, end 
black, — that it seemed almost like a flower-gar- 
den. And the wind died away, the water itself 
ceased to flow, and, as if by enchantment, the 
vessel stood still, or rocked idly among the soft 
verdure. 

Bjarni was am»z:d. Here indeed was adven- 
ture such as mortal man never before met; but 





there was nothing to fight against, nothing 
meet with forve of arms, or strength of musde 
Never before had he felt so powerless. 

The days went slowly by; in vain they waited 
for a wind or a tide, that should dispel the en 
chantment of this magic sea. Slowly, and at 
first imperceptibly, the ship began to settle lower 
and lower into the water. The sailors sought in 
vain for a leak; the water, they said, seemed to 
ooze through her sides. There was no possibility 
of stopping it. Then they discovered that under 
the floating leaves lurked long, slimy sea-worms; 
that were steadily boring their way into the ves 
sel, and no power of theirs could either prevent 
the horrible progress of this scuttling, or take 
the ship out of the way of these all-pervading 
enemies. 

For the first time in his life Bjarni began to 
understand that there is another kind of bravery 
than that displayed on the battle-field. With 
cheerful courage he sought for the best means of 
meeting this unlooked for disaster. 

Forty men formed the vessel's crew. One boat 
was all they possessed. It would hold but twenty, 
aud how, indeed, could it be protected from the 
attacks of the worms? By the advice of an old 
sailor, they smeared the boat, both outside and in, 
with seal-blubber ; and then, in the hope of sav- 
ing at least some part of the crew, they drew lots 
for places in it. 

The lot for the boat fell to Bjarni, hut not to 
Gunnar. One by one the nineteen men passed 
over the side, and took their seats; and Bjarni 
was the last to go. Then Gunnar cried suddenly, 
“ Wilt thou leave me, Bjarni? Didst thou not 
promise my father, when I left Iceland with thee, 
that we should share the same lot ?” 

“ And that we won’t do,” replied Bjarni ; “ get 
thou into the boat, and I will return to the ship, 
for I see thou hast a hankering after life.” 

Then he stepped back to his place on the ves 
sel; gave a parting cheer for the boat, which, 
rowed by strong arms, soon found its way out of 
the slimy sea; and then, we may well imagine, 
he thought of his grandfather's death on the bat 
tle-field ; thought of the pleasant hopes of his 
boyhood ; and, in the consciousness of a noble 
action, went down into the sea with a cheerful 

and contented spirit. 


“It is only the coward who thinks he shall 
live forever.” 





















Far from the thoughtsvof the loving and holy, 
Far from the land of the blessed, — 

Dwelling in loneliness, desolate, evil, 

By no living creature caressed, — 


In the sands of Sahara a Genie resided, 


Hating and hated by men ; 





resounded, — 
For all knew that no mercy was found ; 
F’en the frail desert flowers, so rare and so frag- 
ile, 
Drooped and died at the terrible sound. 


Not always so bitter, so hard and unloving, 
The Genie’s stern nature had been ; 

But flying from all that is noble and tender, 
To brood in the desert unseen, 


His heart had grown hard, without power of 
blessing ; 
He loved the wild life that he led ; 
When he whirled the hot sand of the desert in 
simooms, 
And travellers and camels lay dead. 


A Peri, once flying swift over the desert. 
In search of some kindness to show, 
Had mourned o’er the wilderness, desolate, bar- 

ren, 


And the suffering pilgrims below. 


Not hers was the magic, all evil to conquer; 
The Genie, more powerful still, 

Despised the fair Peri, whose only enchantments 
Were for good, as his own were for ill. 


But she folded her wings, made her home in the 
desert, 
Bright flowers bloomed under her feet ; 
At 'the wave of her hand, a cool fountain flowing, 
Made the sultry air fragrant and sweet. 


And fairy birds sang in her magical bower ; 
Pomegranates, and date-trees were there ; 

It seemed like a spot made for love and for pleas- 
{ ure, 
By the beautiful Peri’s care. 
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The Genie and the Peri. 


THE GENIE AND THE PERI. 


Her joy was to comfort the travellers, weary 


When his shadow fell frightful, his harsh voice For, seeing the gratitude, blessing, and gladness 





With toiling for many a mile ; 


In her garden they rested, the lovely oasis, 


That had grown ‘neath the Peri’s sweet smile. 





But powerless she to prevent all the sorrow 


The terrible Genie enjoyed ; 


The wild beasts, in fear, not more savage and Her heart yearned with pity, not only for pil- 
cruel, 
Fled in terror to hide in their den, 


grims, 
But for him, by whom all were destroyed. 


In the smiles of each comforted guest, 


She thought of the Genie’s hard heart, sad and 


lonely, 
Whose throbbings could never know rest. 


She knew if one kind thought could find habita- 


tion 
Of love or of sympathy there, 


It would grow till the evil was conquered and 


softened, 
And joy took the place of despair. 


But, timid, alarmed, she dared not approach 


him ; 
He could crush the poor Peri, whose charm 


Of loving, and making ull near her more lovely, 


Could not shelter his victims from harm. 





The Peri, still hopeful, possessing enchantments, 
And the wisdom of gay fairy land, 

One attribute potent could give any being, 
All evil and sin to withstand. 


A gentle gazelle, the most timid of creatures, 
Was endowed by her magical art 

With fearlessness utter; then from the oasis 
She commanded her pet to depart. 


Its neck wreathed with flowers, sweet amulets 
fragrant, 
No terror of evil had she; 
From the garden of fairy land, made by the Peri, 
From the fountain beneath the date-tree, 


The gazelle moved, undaunted, out into the des- 
ert, 
Where, sleeping, the Genie was laid ; 
Though slumber could not take the frown from 
his forehead, 
She licked his large hand — undismayed. 
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Then starting, with curses, he turned to destroy 
her; 
With soft eyes she looked in his face ; 
*T was the first glance of trust he had ever in- 
spired, 
Where terror and fear left no trace. 


His hand fell in pity ; the innocent creature, 
Too humble to injure his pride, 

He suffered to live, and she frolicked about, 
Or sleeping, lay down by his side. 


So tender, confiding, he soon learned to love her ; 
She followed him, gentle and gay; 
But, alas! no green leaves could she ever dis- 
cover, — 


No water, through all the long day ! 


Her eyes grew appealing, she gazed at the Genie, 
All weary and fainting for food ; 

He sought for fresh herbs, but in vain, for too truly, 
He had lost all his power for good. 
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He longs for the tiniest blade to revive her, 
For one drop of water to save; 
And tears fill his eyes, as he knows that his des- 
ert 
Can give haught to his pet, but — a grave. 


Still fearless, confiding, she rests on his bosom, 
But drooping and needing his aid ; 

Up, Genie! and carry her, tenderly, loving, 
Where cool fountains play in the shade. 


The Peri waits, smiling, the wanderers to wel- 
come ; 
None need dread the stern Genie again ; 
For pity has formed a home now in his bosom, 
And bitterness cannot remain. 





Now a hermit he lives in the lovely oasis, 
With the birds and the graceful gazelle ; 
But the Peri has flown, and is happy in cloud- 
land, 


Where sweet thoughts and gay fancies dwell. 









HOW THE CAPTAIN CAME BY A LEGACY. 


BY VIEUX MOUSTACHE. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“WELL, the dogs came up all, and as I was 
about to sever the brush, intending to throw the 
carcass to the dogs, as was usual, Donald, hurry- 
ing near, shouted, ‘ O, save that splendid skin !’ 
Sure enough,— the rarity of a black fox-skin. 
When I had hastened to where the Dwarf had 
dismounted, and was gently handling my injured 
animal, he did not speak of my glory, but said, as 
if he were ready to sob, ‘Good heavens! Philip, 
I believe Gaspar is ruined.’ Then I told him 
how it happened as we both rubbed poor Gas- 
par, and Al Surenne turned to me, ‘ Why, Philip, 
my dear boy, are you not hurt? Off with your 
coat, quickly.’ I did so, but not very quickly; 
for I was getting a little stiff. The whole length 
of my arm and side was a beautiful bruise. 

“* Come, up in my saddle, Philip. No; Don- 
ald into that, and you into his ; you are too much 
hurt to ride Vandal ; but, perhaps now, afier his 





chase, he will carry Donald. At any rate, try; 
you must get home, and send Eric’ —he was 
the head stable-man — ‘for both Compondu and 
Tournier,’ — two of the forest guards, — ‘all of 
them to hurry to me faster than they ever moved 


in their lives. Tell them to bring the tan cart. 
Tell Eric what is the matter, too, and he'll know 
what else to bring.’ 

“ Al Surenne held his own horse, and soothed 
him whilst he gave us the orders, and Donald 
helped me into his saddle. As Donald mounted 
Vandal, the Dwarf, who was turning again to the 
prostrate Gaspar, said, suddenly, ‘ Philip, this 
great piece of rock shall be your fortune. I'll 
leave it to you ia my will. Gonow! Stop!’ 
All ready to start, we looked to him in amaze- 
ment, as he uttered this last order, and then ex- 
claimed, — his manner and voice showing, as he 
threw a hand to his head, that something awful 
had occurred to him, —‘ Great heavens! I re- 
member. “Sur terre d’Auvergne le renard noir 
meurt quand les jours de son nain sont comptés -* 
courts.” ’ * 

“ A half minute he stood in his paralyzed atti- 
tude, and then exclaimed fiercely, and as if awtk- 
ening from a swoon, ‘ Why do you stand ther ? 
Go! I told you’ We obeyed instantly, ut 
were greatly perplexed at the sudden great chs!ge 


# On the estate of Auvergne the black fox dies whe the 
days of its dwarf are numbered and short. 
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in the Dwarf. The French he spoke we did not 
understand, until, as you will see, he afterward 
explained it. 

“ Within an hour the men had gone to their 
master, and together they brought poor Gaspar 
in. His fall had strained him across the loins; 
but, through the Dwarf’s immediate care and 
skill, he was cured, unusual as is such recovery ; 
and I rode the some splendid ani- 
mal for many years after that. He 
carried me in Mexico. 

“The next morning the Dwarf 
came to breakfast in a simple suit 
of black, without color, lace, or or- 
nament of any kind whatever, and 
that was the first time I had ever 
seen him otherwise than pictu- 
resquely dressed. He no longer 
looked like a boy. The restless 
fire had gone from his eyes. His 
countenance was pale, quiet, and 
determined. It was as if the sun 
was taken from a landscape. His 
voice was steady, sluggish, and 
low, like the sound of a dull bell, 
without silver to enliven it. 

“He said nothing when we 
met, and did not seem to hear our 
‘good morning.’ He eat nothing, 
but drank his coffee slowly, and 
sat with a hand on Cartouche’s 
head. We were at the table half 
an hour before he said a word, or 
looked at us. Then he spoke, 
with the tone of one reading 
something by rote: ‘ Boys, my old 
quadroon nurse used to say, that 
when a black fox should be killed 
on the lands of the Auvergnes, 
then a dwarf of the family must 
die. Neither she nor any one knew 
then that I was a dwarf. We have 
killed the black fox, — now Death 
is ready for me.’ 

“At these words, that only 
moved Al Surenne’s mouth, but 
stirred us with horror, Cartoucke threw back his 
head, and lot out a howl into the very face of his 
master ; and Cammanno, perhaps at hearing the 
hound’s awful cry, shricked, ‘Make your will: 
make your will.’ 

«* Yes I shall,’ answered the master, unmoved. 

“* But, Al Surenne, why ?’ exclaimed Donald, 
who was about to put in a demurrer to this 
general acceptance of such a horrible judgment. 
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However, Al Surenne did not leave him to finish 
his interruption. 

“No matter, Donald; you listen to me: you 
can’t prevent my death, because you do not be- 
lieve it is so near. Cartouche, Cammanno, and 
I, are wiser than you: and perhaps Philip is’ — 

“No, no!’ I cried. 


“¢ Well, your face belies you. Philip, you 


stay with me a day or two longer, will you? but 
Donald, you go home to-day. Say nothing about 
this, — mind, Donald! Only, you can tell how 
Philip got a fall yesterday, and must keep quiet 
for a time, to get well over it. Bud go first to — 
to— Who is your father’s lawyer in Alton- 
borough ?’ 

“ Donald did not know. 


I answered, ‘ Roger 
Rantoul.’ 
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“*Go to Mr. Rantoul,’ the Dwarf continued, 
‘and tell him he must come here this morning,— 
immediately, — that my carriage will bring him. 
Mezzotinto,’ — he was standing behind my chair, 
—‘go, order the carriage. Philip, you won't 
mind staying with me a little longer, will you?’ 

“I was so much affected by the prophecy, and 
the Dwarf’s hopeless manner, that it was as if I 
had heard him really condemned to die, — and I 
only answered his appeal with tearful eyes. When 
the carriage was at the door, — Al Surenne was 
smoking, and walking the hall with Cartouche, — 
Mezzotinto announced it whisperingly to Donald. 
Donald hurried up to his generous host to say 
‘Good-by.’ ‘O, you are off now,’ said the 
Dwarf, awakening from his thoughts. ‘ Good-by, 
eh? well, good-by, Donald, my ‘dear boy. You 
are not too old, are you, to kiss a friend who 
loves you? and I am young enough to kiss a 
real boy.’ And he kissed my brother, and walked 
with him, hand in hand, to the door. ‘ Donald, 
after you and Philip part from me here, I shall 
meet you before Philip, unless — unless — O, no 
matter! One of these days, Don, you know, 
many, Many, many years from now, when I die, 
— if I ever die,— you and Lydia are to have 
Mezzotinto, and all the other blackies, and every 
one of the horses in my stable. Don’t forget 


that.” Al Surenne was smiling oddly as he said 
those last words to my brother, but Don looked 
only puzzled. Well, the Dwarf kissed him again, 
and, as the carriage drove off, he turned, and took 
Cartouche’s head in his hands, saying to the dog, 
* Why is it that that dear young fellow will not 


live to be a man?’ He seemed to look into the 
hound’s big eyes for an answer; and he said, 
after a few minutes, to me, ‘ Philip, suppose you 
take the black fox to Compondu. He will skin 
it in fine style, and cure the skin in the best way. 
Go, whilst I attend to this business with Mr. 
Rantoul, He will be here in half an hour. I'll 
see you at dinner.’ 

“We met again at dinner, when Al Surenne 
told me that Mr. Rantoul had been with him for 
an hour; and now that the making of his will 
was properly concluded, he would think no more 
of prophecies and black foxes, but he had not 
changed his suit of black, nor his absent, hope- 
less manner. His superstition might seem fool- 
ish: it did seem so to me. I did not really be- 
lieve that his death was near, or foretold by the 
black fox’s death; and yet the feeling, as if I 
were with a dying man, or prisoner condemned to 
die, was so overpowering, that, whilst I remained 
with the Dwarf, my stay was miserable and 
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gloomy, and I looked upon my strange host with 
eyes of sad curiosity and compassion. In the 
month's time I had been his guest and friend, } 
had learned to love that wonderful dwarf-man, 
whose character and life were so eerie and lone 
some, so full of strong powers and passions, yet 
with weird tints of grotesqueness and even weak- 
ness. His strangely fascinating manner with 
those he confided in, and the tenderness of his 
heart, won one to love him, who was both a gals 
lant man and a sensitive child, in whose nature 
the sensible world and the invisible world seemed 
to unite. 

“ After dinner he asked me to ride with him. 
Of course I assented, and we rode from four to 
seven: not so fast as our horses could go, but at 
a high speed, twice swimming the Black River, 
and the Dwarf leaping everything he cculd find 
to leap. We did not converse. To the ques- 
tions I put when we commenced the ride, he an- 
swered so uncertainly and abstractedly, that I 
soon discontinued them. Once, in the wild ride, 
he drew close beside me, and seized my hand, and , 
so we rode for miles. As we galloped up the 
shaded avenue on our return, just as the night 
had got from duskiness to blackness, Al Surenne 
said, —‘ Philip, would you think it dreadful to 
die at thirty-four ?’ 

“*Dreadfu! ? No! but I would hate to know 
now that I could not live beyond that age.’ 

“¢ And yet,’ he answered, ‘I am thirty-four, 
and shall never be thirty-five. This knowledge 
does not affright me,— it only takes all project 
and zest out of what few days may remain. It 
robs me of life before death comes.’ 

“*Q, Al Surenne, I said, ‘why do you feel 
so? How can you believe in the foolish song of 
an old nurse ?’ 

“He laughed, and only made for a reply, — 
‘ Philip, boy, you'll see!’ All through that night 
the Dwarf played on the great organ. Where 
poor Cartouche hid himself, I know not. I did 
not shut my eyes until daybreak came, and the 
music ceased. The events and feelings which Al 
Surenne expressed in those magical harmonies, 
kept me in wakeful wonder and delight. Tulk 
of operas: that was the opera of my life. Noth- 
ing since in music has ever enthralled me as did 
the Dwarf’s playing that night. Though I was 
in my bedroom and bed, and was conscious that 
the Dwarf was playing on the organ in the mu- 
sic-room below; though I knew that such was 
the position, and that I was awake, — not sleep- 
ing and dreaming, but broad awake,— yet my 
senses, or my spirit, or something not my body, 
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went to places I had never seen, nor heard de- 
scribed ; and I saw them, and knew them (as I 
have since found them to be exactly). I met 
people with Al Surenne whom I only knew as 
pames, up to that time; but I then knew them, 
and heard them as I have since come to know 
them, — those persons were Colonel Mace, and 
Monsieur Lassalle. I suw and lived in such 
scenes of the Dwarf’s life (1 am sure) as were 
the deepest impressed on his heart and mind. 
Just as I might see the stage of an opera es the 
music expresses its action and sentiment; so, as 
the Dwarf vividly recalled the memories of his 
life in an ecstasy of music, his passion gave them 
essence, which clung to the notes like perfume to 
the place in which it has lain. So it must have 
been; for, certainly, whilst he played, I knew 
in the darkness scenes and events true in the 
Dwarf’s past life, and yet I had never in any way 
known of them before. Now, you all know, — 
certainly you do, Sister Lydia,— that I am a 
pretty practical, unromantic old soldier; and 
when I tell you such a strange thing as I have 
just done, I am only telling you a fact as I know 
it, without any conjecture or fancy. Certainly 
the music brought appearances and occurrences 
through time and distance. That is a fact, — and 
that is the whole of it. Now I will go on with 
tue story. 

“ Because of loss of sleep during the night, I 
made it up in the morning, and did not wake for 
breakfast until near ten o’clock. The Dwarf and 
Cartouche were absent. After my meal, I 
searched for them in every place where I might 
expect to find them, — but in vain. Dinner-time 
came. I had to eat it alone. After dinner I 
went into the Dwarf's library, and there fell asleep 
over a book. When I awoke, which was with a 
sudden start, dragged up instantaneously, appar- 
ently, from a very deep slumber, the Dwarf, with 
Cartouche, sat opposite me, with their eyes on 
mine. The Dwarf looked haggard and pale. 
Cartouche looked as if he would wish both to do 
and feel as his master. The Dwarf spoke im- 
mediately, hurriedly, wildly, and huskily : ‘ Philip, 
you must go home — now — right off — before 
night; and I can’t send you in the carriage: you 
must walk.’ 

“TI felt angry and hurt at such a speech from 
my host. 

“* Very well, sir,’ I said, ‘though it will be 
night before I can make half the distance, yet I 
will start immediately at your order:’ and I 
rose from my seat; but the Dwarf’s hand pulled 
me back, and his eyes put on such a tender, be- 
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seeching, and beset look, as if he were driven to 
do the thing which it hurt him more to do, than 
it could hurt me to receive. ‘O Philip, boy, 
pity your friend this time; do what I tell you, 
and wait longer to understand it. No, you can’t 
and must not go home alone, though Belzar can’t 
drive you to-night. Cartouche shall go with 
you.’ Then you should have seen the misery 
expressed by that dog. His head turned from 
his master, whilst his eyes glared angrily at me, 
and his tail fell. His entire attitade changed at 
his master’s words. ‘I give Cartouche to you: 
he is yours while you live. Do you mind, Car- 
touche?’ The dog for answer uttered a fright- 
ful howl, and then turned from us, as if to hide 
his disgrace and sorrow. ‘ Well, it must be so. 
Another thing I give you, as you'll find by my 
will,-—the field of rock, where you killed the 
fox,— it will make you rich, My executors 
will be your father and Monsieur Lassalle. See 
you, Philip, with all your earnestness, that my 
wishes are followed to the letter. When I am 
dead, I want this house burned just as it now 
stands, with everything in it; and I wish my 
body to be burned, and the ashes sprinkled on 
the ruins of the house. Your influence with 
your futher must secure the exact fulfillment of 
these wishes of mine. Take this, my will, with 
you. Now, go, Philip, quickly. Don’t say “ Good- 
by!” Don’t say anything: I know all you 
would say. Just shake hands with me, and go.’ 

“Overcome with grief and dismay, I rose and 
shook hands with him, and went to the door. 
Cartouche moved not. Al Surenne’s head had 
fallen on the table, —‘ Cartouche, go /’ 

“The dog followed me to the door, and then 
ran back with a determined growl. No, he could 
not leave his master. Then the Dwarf sprang 
up and seized a riding-whip. For the first time, 
to my knowledge, he struck Cartouché ; and the 
poor, brave hound, as if broken~ spirited and 
broken-hearted, ran through the door I held open. 
I cast one glance back. There were tears in the 
Dwarf’s eyes, and his farewell gaze was one of 
despair ; yet it said imploringly, ‘Go!’ 

“When I got out-of-doors, I found the after- 
noon unusually warm and sluggish for October. 
It was then nearly six o'clock. Pondering in 
pain and wonderment over these last-told events, 
still feeling somewhat hurt at my hasty, unex- 
plained dismissal, and considering with surprise 
the lea-t part of the matter, — that Ihad to walk 
home, bag on arm, just like a boy, — 1 walked 
on with my thoughts, unconscious of the way, 
until the Grop-bridge was reached. That was 
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swung down, without a word from Compondu, 
but only a salute. I looked for Cartouche: he 
was following me, as a mourner to a funeral. It 
was growing dark. There were three or four 
miles before me yet. The sky was darkened 
with heavy clouds, and I heard just then the first 
far-distant peal of thunder. 

Before I reached home, the night was black as 
pitch, a fitful wind brought gusts of big rain- 
drops, the heavens rolled with peal and peal of 
thunder, — to every report of which, Cartouche, 
now nearer to me, howled in defiant rage, — and 
at intervals the whole country was lighted for a 
second by piercing forks of lightning. 

“I arrived at home: no one was there but 
Maum Peggy. The family had gone, she said, 
— mother, father, Lydia, and Donald,—to take 
dinner with Mr. Blare, a planter ten miles off, 
and that they would never try to drive bome in 
such a storm. So, calling Cartouche, I went im- 
mediately to my room, pulled off my wet clothes, 
and jumped into bed. Cartouche stretched himself 
on the floor. My window looked right up to the 


castle, five miles off. The bed was opposite the 
window; and, until I fell asleep, I watched the 
frequent, blinding flashes of lightning. I thought 
with pity of Al Surenne: how he must be suffer- 
ing from the storm, and how he might escape its 


horrors. 

“T had slept, whether ten minutes or two 
hours, I know not, when I was awakened, as if 
pierced, by a great blaze of lightning, so hot, 
brilliant, and withering, that it seemed to fuse 
and consame in one molten flash the spacious 
scene its awfulness had fired and annihilated. 
Then my scorched eyes were filled with black- 
ness, whilst a roll of sharp, terrible explosions, 
made the house and my bed to tremble. My 
instant thought was, ‘This is the end of the 
world.’ I am not ashamed to confess how greatly 
I was terrified ; and to increase the fearfulness of 
that night, Cartouche, when the thunder ceased, 
set up a howl, that was enough to make the dead 
to shiver. To these sights and sounds there suc- 
ceeded many minutes of deep silence. With the 
first glare of the lightning I had sprung upright 
in my bed, and so I continued. Suddenly, in the 
thick darkness I saw a little gleam of flame away 
in the west, like a star. A low, mournful sound 
at that moment came from the hound: the flame 
grew quickly larger and brighter, and Cartouche’s 
distress increased to a loud, alarmed wail of an- 
guish. A moment more, and I saw the Dwarf's 
hound standing erect by the window; and, O 
frightful sight! in the same fast-growing light I 
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saw that the flames causing it were issuing from 
the castle. With a fierce, piercing ery, and the 
crashing of glass, Cartouche sprang through the 
window. In five minutes I was running on the 
road to the castle. The fire-engine company of 
Altonborough overtook me about a mile from 
Black River. We reached the river at the 
bridge, but the drop was raised, — Tournier was 
probably at the castle, trying to save it and his 
master, — there was no boat to cross in; and 
when some of our men had swum over, they 
could not lower the drop until they, after a fear. 
ful delay, cut or broke the chains by which it was 
suspended. But then the height of the fire was 
passed. I was an indifferent swimmer, but I 
could not stand on that east bank waiting; sol 
had swum across, barely succeeding in the effort, 
and scrambled on again toward my poor friend's 
home. Again the firemen overtook me. At 
length we reached — the ruin! The stone walls 
stood red with heat, and the reflection of the 
gulf of fire they encompassed. The great trees 
about the castle, crisped and bare, with curls of 
flames winding around them and licking up to the 
sky, stood hideous sentinels of the devastation. 
One of the forest guards—not Tournier nor 
Compondu — had been lost, in his efforts to stop 
the fire. I asked Compondu, ‘ Where is your 
master?’ and he answered, ‘ I] — est — mort!’ 
As he said it, I saw something coming from be- 
hind one of the walls. It was Cartouche: his 
hair burned off, except where, in pieces, little 
tufts here and there were yet ignited. I ran to 
him; and when he saw me, he jumped at me 
with a furious growl, and then rushed off to the 
wooils. 

“It was all finished. Not a vestige of our 
friend, the Rich Dwarf,— poor, wonderful Al 
Surenne, — nor a recognizable ‘piece of anything 
that had been his in the castle, bird or animal, 
was ever found in the ruins. Cartouche never 
returned to me, nor did he again recognize as 
friend or master any man; but, like a spectre, he 
haunted Terre Sauvage for years after the con- 
flagration, sitting at night on the ashes of his old 
home, and howling out his misery to the winds 
and the solitude. When he disappeared, or the 
manner of his death, no one knew. 

“ By the will, the slaves and the horses went 
equally to Lydia and Donald, and —for Lydia 
from childhood was an Abolitionist, were you 
not, sister? — the negroes were all manumitted. 
Some remained with us, and (as you know, chil- 
dren) your cook, Maum Cephie, was once your 
mother’s slave ; and I believe she is the last liv- 
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jag being in this country, of Surenne d’Au- 
yergne’s household. To each of the game-keep- 
gs the Dwarf left a house (that which each had 
slways occupied on the estate) and fifty acres of 
jand; but in a few years they were all gone, I 
know not where, and their properties sold. “The 
gtate, what remained of it, except the acre of 
peck bequeathed to me, the Dwarf had given 
to the State; with the proviso that it should al- 
ways be preserved in its forest state, — what was 
on it, of tree, or of whatever else, — left undis- 
tarbed, a retreat for bird and beast. My inher- 
jtance seemed barren enough, which troubled me 
little. I would have given it any day to have had 
Cartouche back again. But, nine years after Al 


§urenne’s death, an honest man discovered gold in 
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that mass of rock, and he came to me to pur- 
chase the acre, saying, ‘ Sir, I must tell you first 
that there is gold in that rock : for what will you 
sell it?’ ‘To you, I answered, filled with aston- 
ishment at such honor, —‘ to you, sir, I will sell 
it for five dollafs, with the agreement that you 
will hereafter pay to me one quarter of whatever 
you sell it for, or get from it by working it ;’ and, 
up to this day, I have received seventy-seven 
thousand four hundred dollars. Did I not come 
strangely by my legacy? There,”— and he got 
from his straddle of the chair, to break up the 
smouldering logs into a flurry of sparks, and, 
finally, a broad flame, — “there: and now it is 
time either for lamps and tea, or for me to load 
my pipe.” 
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=. 
O, HAVE ye seen my boy Stannie ? 
Wee toddlin’ mannie ! 
Ilis ee sae blue, his cheek sae red, 


An old straw hat aboon his head, 


All torn and tattered ! 
Vout. IV.— No. 40. 12 


O, have ye seen my boy Stannie ? 
Wee busy mannie ! 

Aye trottin’ roun’ the garden lot, 

Wi’ wheelbarrow, spade, ard watering-pol, 
All bent and battered ! 


O, have ye seen my boy Stannie ? 
Wee winsome mannie ! 

Beneath the ruins of his hat, 

His honest face sae dimplin’ fat, 
Aye laughs wi’ pleasure ! 


O, gin I find my boy Stannie, 

Wee hungry mannie ! 
T'll gi’ him bread and milk the best, 
And sing him saftly to his rest, 

My precious treasure ! 


xi. 


Viofets, violets, 
Open your leaves, 

The sparrows are chirping 
Under the eaves. 

The great sun shines warm, 
The sky is all blue, 

My sister and I 
Are waiting for you. 


So, open your leaves like good flowers, do! 


Violets, violets, 
Open your eyes, 
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Do you not hear 
The bustle and noise 
Of the little nest-builders 
At work overhead ? 


While the cuckoo is calling, 
Make me, too, a bed ! 
Yet there you lie sleeping as if you were dead. 


XII. 


Here is a troll! here is a troll! 
With blue eyes that twinkle and wink, 
He has pulled off his shoes, and in the wash-bowl 
Is blowing them round, while they topple and roll, 
And soon to the bottom will sink. 


What shall be done with this rogue of a troll ? 
In mischief from morn..g till night, 
Paddling in water like any tadpole, 
Poking the fire, and playing with coal, 
Till his apron and hands are a «ight ! 


We must catch him and shake him, this tricksy 
troll, 
And send him off straight to the wood, 
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Where, under the hill, the trolls live in a hole, 
Where he'll have to go digging about like a mole, 
Unless he will try to be good. 


But he laughs in my face, this scamp of a troll, 
And thinks that will never be done ; 

And I strongly suspect he is right on the whole, 

That he’s really and truly a dear little soul, 
Only too fond of mischief and fun. 


XIII. 


Twit, twit, 

The bonny birds flit, 
Hither and yon; 

Twit twit, 
And soon will be gone 
To sleep in the nest 
That each loves best. 

Twit, twit. 


Twit, twit, 

The bonny birds flit 
Each to its home ; 

Twit, twit, 
And my darling will come, 
And on mother’s breast 
Sink sweetly to rest. 

Twit, twit. 
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A NEW WAY TO 


GO AFTER SALT 


BY FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


Owe summer's day, Mrs. Harold Stevens came 
out on her front porch, and at the top of her 
yoice — which, however, was too sweet a voice to 
have the top very high—called out, “ Fred! 
Harvey !” 

Messrs. Fred and Harvey were in the barn, 
and for some reason (too much sweetness, per- 
haps) their mother’s voice did not find its way 
there, and she received no answer. So Patty, 
the hired girl, volunteered to go and look for 
them, and as she was none too sweet to find her 
way to a barn, she soon discovered them, deliv- 
ered their mother’s message, and returned by a 
straight path to the house. As for the boys, 
they jumped out of the front barn-door on to a 
heap of straw in the yard below. They then 
tolled down this heap and chased each other 
across the yard, clambered over a stone wall at 
the bottom of the barn-yard, ran diagonally over 
the orchard to the back of the house, climbed a 
pale-fence into the side garden, got over another 
fence into the front lawn (in which fence there 
was a good gate,) and presented themselves before 
their mother on the porch. These actions plainly 
indicate one point of difference between boys and 
servant girls. 

“ Boys,” said their mother, “I want you to go 
to Briston after some salt.” 

“Good!” cried Fred, who was fourteen; “ I'll 
drive.” 

“Not there and back both,” expostulated Har- 
vey, aged twelve. 

“TI think,” said their mother, “that you will 
both drive all the way there and all the way back, 
for you will have to take Shank’s mare.” 

“Walk?” cried both the boys in astonish- 
ment, not unmingled with disgust. 

“Yes,” said their mother, “ there is nothing 
else to be done. Your father has Bob at Hux- 
ley, and Uriah is using the other horses. So 
you'll have to walk. I might send Patty, I sup- 
pose, but she is busy, and you two have nothing 
on earth todo. Iam sure you need not mind a 
walk like that.” 

Fred didn’t admit that he should mind it, and 
stepping to the edge of the porch, he whistled a 
little tune and looked up to the sky, as if he won- 
dered whether it would rain before they got back. 
As for Harvey, he said to his mother, “ Mother, 
do you have to have salt this afternoon ?” 


“Yes,” said his mother, smiling; “I certainly 
do. There are rolls to be made, and the salt-box 
is absolutely empty. Your father forgot salt on 
Wednesday when he went to Briston.” 

Harvey said no more, and his mother gave 
him a basket and told him how much to get. 
Briston was a small town about a mile and a half 
from Mr. Harold Stevens's farm, and the boys 
did not object in the slighest to walking there. 
What they did not like was the coming back, carry- 
ing between them a basket containing a bag of salt. 

When these boys walked to Briston, they sel- 
dom took the public road, but cut across the 
fields. This saved them about a quarter of a 
mile, in actual distance, and added about the time 
necessary to walk a mile, which was consumed 
by them in climbing fences, getting over ditches, 
and picking their way along the hummocks of a 
favorite marsh. To take this short cut, it was 
necessary to cross the back barn-yard, and when 
the boys had shut the gate behind them, who 
should they see looking over the fence of the 
pasture-field on the other side, but old Cornog. 
Old Cornog was a cow, and was so called because 
Mr. Stevens bought her from a man named Cor- 
nog. As the boys approached her with the bas- 
ket, she looked at them with an expression of 
satisfaction mingled with expectation, and stopped 
chewing her cud. 

“We've got nothing for you, you lazy thing,” 
said Fred. , 

“ She is lazy, isn’t she?” said Harvey. 
never does a thing. 
now.” 

“ Let’s make her a horse!” cried Fred, turn- 
ing to his brother with a look such as Columbus 
must have worn when he saw the weeds floating 
off San Salvador. Harvey shouted assent, and 
the question of a conveyance to Briston was 
settled. , 

Old Cornog was a very gentle cow, and many 
a time had Fred and Harvey ridden her around 
the barn-yard. But to-day they contemplated no 
cowback riding. They determined to harness 
her to the two-wheeled spring-cart, and putting 
down their basket, hurried to make their prepa- 
rations. Harvey was detailed to take down the 
bars and drive Cornog into the front barn-yard, 
while Fred ran to get together some harness. 
He knew very well that there would be no such 
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a thing as getting a horse-collar over Cornog’s 
horns, but one of the farm-horses had had a sore 
shoulder in the spring, and a set of harness had 
been fixed for him, with a strag- going across the 
breast, instead of a collar. This, Fred decided, 
would be the very thing for Cornog. Harvey, 
having driven the cow into the yard and fastened 
her with a rail in a corner, where a certain frac- 
tious cow had to be penned up whenever she 
was milked, Fred brought out the harness and 
sent his brother fur a bundle of hay. While 
Harvey kindly administered the hay to the cow, 
Fred threw the harness over her, and managed, 
after a deal of remonstrance on her part, to get 
it tolerably straight. When it came to bridling 
her, however, the boys had to give it up. She 
would not, for any consideration, take a bit in 
her mouth, and as the boys thought that if 
they pressed her too hard, she might insist in 
putting her horns somewhere where they were 
not wanted, they desisted. But they put a hal- 
ter on her. This she had worn before, and had, 
in fact, been led by a halter when she was brought 
to Mr. Stevens, — a strange way to bring a cow 
along, but old Mr. Cornog was a strange man. 
Two driving-lines were now strapped to the sides 
of the halter, and the cow was harnessed. The 
rail was then taken down and she was driven to 
the back barn-yard, in front of the wagon-shed, 
where quietly reposed the spring-cart. Harvey 
brought some more hay and put it on the ground 
in front of the cart. Cornog stopped there to 
eat it and the boys hurried to the cart to pull it 
toward her. But she was turned wrong. For 
some reason or other she kept her head turned 
toward the boys and the cart, and it was impos- 
sible to harness a cow with her tail in front. 
They turned her around several times, but in so 
doing, they drove her away from the hay, and 
when she came back, she always put her head 
toward the cart. At la-t, the boys tried to pull 
the cart (which was not heavy) around behind 
her. They nearly succeeded in getting it in the 
right position when she lifted her head, and, with 
a bunch of hay in her mouth, walked gravely 
away to the other side of the yard. This would 
never do. Fred ran after her, caught hold of 
the end of the halter (which with the reins he 
hail fastened up on one side of the harness), and 
led her back to the wagon-shed, Harvey as- 
sisting her progress with a small stick. There 
Fred tied her to a post and gave her some more 
hay. Then the boys, as softly as possible, lifted 
up the shafts of the spring-cart and pulled it to- 
ward her. The moment she heard it behind 
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her, she turned around, just as much into the 
wagon-shed as the halter would let her go 
Fred then held up the shafts as high as he could, 
and told Harvey to drive her round again. Ag 
she came back, she had to come under the shafts, 
and Fred had them down on her in a twinkling, 
She tried to turn around again, but, victory for 
the boys! she couldn't! 

“ Run around!” cried Fred, “ slip in that shaft, 
help pull up the cart; fasten your trace, quick; 
now we've got her!” 

This was a fact. They did have her, and 
when the breeching was buckled up, and the 
understrap adjusted, the cow was harnessed. 

“ Hurrah !” cried Harvey. “ Won’t the peo- 
ple open their eyes when we drive her into Bris 
ton!” 

Old Cornog did not “ cut up” much, but she 
evidently did not like her situation. She backed 
a good deal, and tried to twist sideways a good 
deal, but it didn’t amount to anything. She could 
not get herself loose. Fred row untied her hal- 
ter, looped it up in the harness, took the lines in 
his hands, and although she was backing »ll the 
time, he called to Harvey to get in. “ I'll drive 
there,” said he, “and you can drive back.” 

Harvey scrambled in at the back of the light 
cart, and took his place on the seat. Fred had 
a good deal of trouble getting in, for the cow 
would not keep still, but at last he succeeded. 

“Get up!” he cried, and gave his restless 
steed a crack with a long stick. But old Cornog 
would not get up. She seemed much more will- 
ing to lie down, and she backed, and shook her 
head, and rattled her harness in violent disappro- 
bation. 

Just as she was about backing into the hay- 
wagon which stood in the shed, Isham Holmes, 
the son of Uriah Holmes, the hired man, appeared 
upon the scene. Isham was about Harvey’s age, 
and when he saw that funny equipage in the 
yard, he set up a great laugh. “Stop laughing, 
Isham,” cried Fred, “ and take hold of her halter 
and lead her to the lane.” 

“Shel hook me,” cried Isham. 

“ No she wont,” said Fred, “ I’il hold her back.” 

So encouraged, Isham unfastened the halter 
strap from the harness (keeping as far as possi- 
ble from old Cornog, all the time), and then at 
tempted to lead her toward a short lane which 
ran from the barn-yard toa field ; a lane through 
which led to the public road. For a moment or 
two, cold Cornog would not move, but a vigorous 
application of Fred’s stick made her make a start 
in the desired direction. 
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“Let go! Isham,” cried Fred ; and Isham let 


[ Get up! Get up!” cried Fred. “Hu ee! 
Hu-ee!” cried Harvey. “Hi there! Hi! Cor- 
nog!” cried Isham, and after reflecting for an 
instant, Cornog made a bolt duwn the lane. 
“Hurrah!” shouted all the boys, and Harvey 
waved his hat in triumph, but he had not put his 
hat on again before Cornog gave a sudden lurch 
to the right and threw him out of the cart, as 
quick as a shot. “ Whoa!” shouted Fred, pull- 
ing at the lines with all his force, “ are you hurt, 
Harvey?” 

Harvey, who was now some distance behind, 
jumped up and ran after the cart in a manner 
which showed that he was not hurt in the least ; 
but old Cornog would not “whoa.” Nothing of 
thesort. She was frightened now, and the wagon 
at her heels made her almost frantic. Away she 
galloped, Fred tugging at the lines, and Harvey 
and Isham running after, shouting “Whoa!” 
and “Stop her!” at the top of their voices. 

At the end of the lane was a gate which was 
open, but as Fred could not guide his courser in 
the slightest degree, there was great danger 
that the cart would be banged to pieces against 
one or other of the gate-posts. 

“Jump out, Fred!” cried both the younger 
boys; but Fred seemed to have no idea of jump- 
ing out, and just at that moment the cart went 
through the gate without touching. Fred tried 
hard now to turn the cow around, but instead of 
obeying him she shot across the field toward its 
upper end, where, in peace and comfort, the rest 
of Mr. Stevens’s cows were grazing. But between 
these cows and Cornog there was a deep, wide 
ditch, and toward a ford in this, the fiery cow- 
steed ran. Fred seemed to have an idea that 
his sticking to his post would be the saf-ty of 
the cart, and he pulled away at the lines, and 
shouted “ Whoa!” as vigorously as ever. But 
it was all of no avail. In four or five minutes, 
Cornog, Fred, and the cart, with a bang and a 
bound, all went to the bottom of the ditch to- 
gether. 

The ditch was about eight feet wide, and where 
Cornog plunged in (she did not exactly hit the 
ford) there was a depth of about a foot of water 
and a foot of mud. So the cow stuck fast in the 
mud up to her knees, with her nose rammed into 
the opposite bank ; the cart was over the hubs 
in mud and water, and Fred was over his ears, 
his eyes, and all the rest of him at the bottom of 
the ditch, where the sudden stoppage had thrown 
him. But he never let go of the lines. 
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Whenever Harvey told this story afterward, 
he ulways said, “Fred never let go the lines, 
you know.” 

Harvey and Isham arrived at the ditch just as 
Fred, more wet and muddy than any bull-frog 
you ever saw, and looking drippingly disconso- 
late, emerged into view, climbing up the opposite 
side of the ditch. Old Cornog, panting and puff- 
ing, stood quite still, after pulling ser nose far 
enough out of the mud to allow herself to breathe. 
To the anxious inquiries of the boys, Fred re- 
plied that he was not hurt, and then all three, 
struck with the ludicrousness of the situation, 
burst into a hearty laugh. 

But something must be done in cases like this, 
and done quickly, too. “ Let’s unhitch her,” cried 
Fred, “ and then perhaps she can scramble out.” 
But this job was not a particularly desirable one. 
To unhitch the cow, they would have to get 
down into the water and the mud. 

“ You do it, Fred,” said Harvey; “ you're all 
wet already, and it won't matter.” 

Fred couldn't see the subject in precisely that 
light, and there was a little stand-still in the pro- 
ceedings. Just then arrived Uriah Holmes, the 
hired man, who had, from a distant field, wit- 
nessed the wild career of Fred. He was very 
glad to see that nobody was hurt, and without 
stopping to think about the water and mud, he 
plunged into the ditch and began to unharness 
the cow. While so doing, he remarked to Fred 
that he reckoned this would be the last time he 
would ever harness up one of his father’s cows in 
this way. 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Fred, “ unless I've got a 
bit in her mouth. You don’t catch me driving 
another cow without a bit.” Uriah muttered * 
something about a stick over a back, and then 
the two brothers walked back to the house, leav- 
ing Isham to help his father, who declined any 
aid from them. 

The cart and the cow were got out without 
material damage to either, the harness being the 
principal sufferer ; Cornog went to join her com- 
panions (she was sorry enough she had left them 
for the chance of something extra by the back 
barn-yard fence), and Uriah brought down a horse 
and took the cart back. 

When the boys reached the house, they found 
their mother in the kitchen. She was just say- 


ing to the girl, “ You can’t make up the dough 
for the rolls until the boys come back,” and she 
finished her speech by the exclamation, “ Why, 
here they are already !” 

When the exploits of her sons had been made 
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known to her, she was cvercome with terror at 
the danger they had escaped. 

* Both of you thrown out, and neither hurt. 
We ought all to be thankful from the bottom of 
our hearts. Fred, hurry up-stairs and change 
your clothes !” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Harvey to the girl, as he 
left the kitchen after his mother and Fred, “he 
never let go once !” 

An hour or two after this the girl remembered 
the salt, but it was then too late to go after any, 
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and they all had to put up with hot rolls without 
salt that night. But they talked none the less 
for that. When Mr. Stevens came home he 
made his sons promise that they would never try 
anything of that kind again. 

“ But,” said Fred, “we might drive a cow if 
we had a bit in her mouth, mightn’t we ?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Stevens, “ the first time you 
get a bit in a cow’s mouth, just bring her around 
to me, and I will tell you.” 

They have not been round yet. 





INDIAN CLUB EXERCISES. 


BY C. R. TREAT. 


Tue exercises which this article will contain 
can easily be learned, if those described in the 
March number have been faithfully practiced. In- 
deed it is true of the Indian Clubs, as of many 
other difficult and dignified things, that the secret 
of success lies in the mastery of simple first 
principles. The first principles of the Indian 
Club exercises were described in the January 
number, and no others than those three (Arm 





AS 
Fig. 12. 
Circle, Wrist Circle, and Head Circle) have yet 
been introduced. In the article which is to fol- 
low this, and which will conclude the series, I 
shall describe the fourth and only other simple 
movement. In this article, the use of the first 
three will be continued. 

Exercise 17.— Stand as in the accompanying 
figure 12, with both clubs raised at the left side. 
Swing them downward together, and upward 
through the large circle iadicated; then change 





into the small circles indicat2d,—the left hand 
into the “ side wrist circle,” the right hand into 
the “head circle.” From these circles pass into 
the large circle again. I cannot forbear the com- 
ment that this exercise is a specially exhilarating 
and satisfying one. : 

Exercise 18.— The same combination, be- 
ginning at the right side. 

Exercise 19.— Stand as in the preceding 
exercise, figure 12, with both clubs raised at the 
left side. Swing the right hand downward, as 
before, and when it has passed through half the 
large circle, follow with the left. As the right 
hand rises, let it pass, as before, into the “head 
circle,” followed by the left hand, which is to pass 
into the “ side wrist circle,” just half a circle be- 
hind the right. Without stopping, let the right 
begin the large circle again, still followed by the 
left, half a circle behind it. This is called the 
“ wind-mill.” 

Exercise 20.— The “ wind-mill,” beginning 
at the right side. 

Exercise 21. — Stand as in the accompany- 
ing figure 13, with the right hand by the side of 
the chin, the left hand at the full length of the 
arm. Start the hands together, the right to de- 
scribe the “head circle,” the eft the large circle 
to the left, in front. As each rises from its cir- 
cle, let the right repeat the “ head circle,” and the 
left change into the “side wrist circle.” Then 
begin again as before. In this exercise the right 
hand has but one movement to execute, — the 
“head circle,” — while the left hand has to exe 
cute the “alternate arm and wrist circle.” The 
difficulty is to keep the time uniform. 
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Exercise 22.— The same, with reversed po- 
sitions; the right hand to execute the “ alternate 
arm and wrist circle,” the left the “ head circles.” 

Exercise 23.— Stand as in figure 14. Let 
the right hand execute the “side wrist circle,” 
and the Jeft hand the large circle to the right, in 
front. As each rises from its circle, let the right 





Fig. 13. 
hand continue the “ side wrist circle,” and let the 
left hand change into the “ head circle.” From 
these circles begin again as before. 

Exercise 24.— The same, with reversed po- 
sitions ; the right hand to execute the “arm and 
head circle,” the left the “side wrist circles.” 

EXercisE 25.— Stand as in the accompany- 





Fig. 14. 


ing figure 15, the right hand raised at the full 
length of the arm. Let it swing to the left, in 


front, through the long “arm circle.” As it rises, 
change into the “head circle,” and, as it com- 
pletes that, let it describe a “wrist circlo,” the 
hand and arm pointing to the left. Then swing 
off into the long “arm circle “again. This is a 
triple movement. 
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Exercise 26. — The same, with the left hand. 
Exercise 27.— Stand as ir the accompany- 
ing figure 16, the right arm at full length. Let 
it swing to the right through the long “ arm cir- 
cle” in front. As it ‘rises, change to the “side 
wrist circle,” and as it completes that, let it de- 








scribe a second “ side wrist circle,” with the arm 
nearly at full length, pointing to the right. Then 
swing off into the long “arm circle” to the right 
again. 

Exercise 28. — The same, with the left hand. 





Fig. 16. 


Exercise 29.— Stand as in figure 12, both 
arms raised at full length at the left side. Swing 
them together downward and upward through the 
long “ arm circle” in front. As they rise, change 
into the short circles, as in figure 12; and as 
they complete those, change to a second short 
circle, the right to the third circle of figure 15, 
the left to the third circle of figure 16. Then 
swing off again into the long “arm circles.” 





Exercise 80.— The same, beginning at the 
right side. 

Exercise 31.—This is precisely like the 
“ wind-mill,” Exercise 19, except that to the two 
circles of which that is composed, the third circle 
of the preceding Exercises, 29 and 30, is added. 
Stand with both arms raised at full length at the 
left side. Start the right arm first, and when it 
has completed half the long “arm circle,” follow 
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with the left arm as before, the right changing 
into the “head circle” and the “ wrist circle ;” 
the left, half a circle behind, changing into the 
“side wrist circle,” and the “ side wrist circle at 
arm’s length.” Then swing off into the long 
“arm circles ” again. 

Exercise 32. The same, beginning at the 
right side, the left arm starting first. 





IDA’S STORIES. 


BY ANNE SILVERNAIL. 


“AnpD this beautiful, beautiful lady, she mar- 
ried the princess.” 

That was what Aunt Gitty heard as she went 
into her brother’s one evening, and found the 
oldest children gathered about the warm kitchen 
stove, without any light but that which streamed 
through the open door of the sitting-room. They 
were telling stories, and it was Ida’s turn. Aunt 
Gitty sat down with them, and asked Ida to go 
on, for she liked to hear stories too. 


So Ida told how the “ beautiful, beautiful lady,” 
after she married the princess, busied herself 
hatching pussy-willows. She had hatched mice, 
and squirrels, and almost all the animals Ida 
could think of, when Aunt Gitty said, “ Why, 
Ida, you ought to find an end to your story 
somewhere.” 

“ Yes,” said Lolo, with a patient look, “she 
tells them so long sometimes that I get almost 
tired.” 








At this, Ida straightened up and finished her 
story in a hurry, by saying that, “this time, 
when she put the pussy-willows in the oven, she 
heard something crying in there, right away, 
and looking in she saw a little, little bit of a boy, 
and then she was so glad. 

The next day, before dinner they-were all to- 
gether, and Aunt Dorcas asked to hear more of 
Ida’s story which had been repeated to her. So 
Ida went on : — 

“ And once there was a beautiful, beautiful lady 
met this other beautiful lady, and the beautiful, 
beautiful lady saw that she had something rolled 














up in her shawl, and she asked, ‘ What have you 
got in your arms?’ Then she undumbled it” — 

“Say unbundled it,” interrupted Aunt Dorcas. 

“Well, she unbundled it, and there was a lit- 
tle boy baby.” 

Here Lolo broke in eagerly, “They knew it 
was a boy, because he wiggled his toes; little 
girls don’t do so.” 

“ And then,” continued Ica, “the beautiful, 
beautiful lady said,‘ I mean to get married any 
way.’ So she did, and she married the princess, 
and she ” — 
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«0, I’ve told Aunt Dorcas the rest,” interrupted 
Aunt Gitty. 

“But I didn’t tell all last night, not half,” said 
Ida; and she went on with a great deal more 
about “the beautiful, beautiful lady, the awful 
beautiful lady, and the other beautiful lady.” Fi- 
nally, the call to dinner broke the thread of her 
story, as it seemed, in the very middle. 

- After dinner, Aunt Dorcas said, “ It is a pity, 
Ida, that you can’t write your story in a book, as 
your papa did his.” 

“O! wouldn't that be nice?” exclaimed Lolo. 

“I'll write it for you, Ida,” said Aunt Gitty, 
*if you will make pictures for it.” 
“ Well, I will,” promised Ida. 
Aunt Gitty wrote the story in 
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his sketch for him. “ How funny she looked,” 
said Aunt Dorcas, “standing before the easel, 
with a brush in each hand, dashing on the paint, 
first with one brush and then the other.” 

In a little while, Ida and Lolo came in with 
Baby Alice, who was brought over to sing for 
grandma. When she’ had sung all the pretty 
things she knew, Aunt Dorcas, who held her on 
her lap, asked, “Where did you get your new 
apron, Baby ?” 

“ Papa buyed it in Ballywhack.” 

“She means the Valley,” said Lolo; “she 
calls the Valley, Ballywhack.” 

“Ho, Miss Alice, you're a Ballywhackian 
yourself,” said Aunt Dorcas. 





a little paper book, while Ida and 
Lolo both drew the pictures. Ida 
made the little boy with his father 
and mother, in their wonderful 
wagon; and the wagon looked so 
comfortable, with its stove, and a 
window for each passenger, and a 
roof over the horses, that Aunt 
Dorcas said she ought to have it 
patented. Lolo drew their fine 
new house and barn, and made a 
great display of their clothes, hung 
out on rows and rows of clothes- 
lines, ranged one above the other, 
between the two buildings. The 
awful beautiful lady, dressed like a “ city woman,” 


“and the boy’s mother, she made enjoying @ prom- 


enade under the clothes-lines. 

Both the little artists drew the “ awful beauti- 
ful lady,” showing her baby to the “ beautiful, 
beautiful lady ;” but Lolo’s beautiful ladies were 
quite lost under trimmings, for she was intent on 
having each of them “ dressed like a city woman.” 
Ida was more sparing of ruffles, and fringes, aud 
buttons, and ribbons, and flowers, so there was 
some chance to see in her picture the motherly 
expression of the “ awful beautiful lady,” and the 
envious, wishful look of the “ beautiful, beautiful 
lady.” 

When the little girls had laid up their pencils, 
and gone out-to play, Aunt Gitty looked over 
their work, and wondered that a little artist like 
Ida should imagitie, for her picture of the mother 
showing her baby, so happy an incident as a bird 
Aunt Dorcas reminded her 
that Jda began to paint as soon as she could 
walk, and recalled the time when Benjamin, 
sketching in the door-yard, was called away sud- 


denly, and Ida, who could just toddle, finished 





“No, I isn’t.” 

“ Well, you're a coothammer.” 

“ No, no, I’m papa’s good little girly.” Then 
she looked up roguishly, saying, * I’m Gramma 
Gru, and Tarlie’s Gramfer Grump.” 

“ Baby says she is going to school with us,” 
said Lolo. 

“ Are you, Baby ?” asked Aunt Dorcas ; “ what 
will you learn?” 

“ Do-re-mi-fasolasido,” sang Miss Baby, begin- 
ning so high that she finished with a squeak. 

“Where do you think we found the baby, 
yesterday?” asked Lolo; “way out beyond the 
gaie in the snow, with nothing on her head. 
You ought to saw her budging along with the 
singing-book under her arm. Papa asked her 
where she was going, and she said, ‘I’m go- 
ing to sing for grandma ; I want to sing awfully 
for grandma.’ ” 

Baby had heard Ida and Lolo singing from 
their Sunday-school music primer. This primer 
taught the eight notes by numerals, as well as by 
the usual signs, Ida and Lolo liked the names, 
do, re, mi, etc., and thought they belonged to the 
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numerals always, so when they saw them any- 
where they sang them. They sang the dates on 
the stoves, the days of the month on their fa- 
ther’s calendar, and the time of day on the clock. 





Baby Alice budging along. 


They were at grandma’s one day, and were told 
to stay only till a certain hour. After a while 
they asked Aunt Dorcas what “time it was when 
the hand pointed to sol.” They called 10, do, 0; 


Ida’s Stories. 


[ April, 


“The little girl was Cleary; and her Aunt 
Harry and she went to the mud-house, and it was 
all black and dirty there; the mud-woman took 
a broom-stick to them, and covered them with 
mud, and they didn’t want to stay 
there.” 

“So they went to the gold-house,” 
said Lolo. 

“No, no,” said Ida; “it was the 
ash-house, and they were all ashes 
there, and the woman was all dirty 
and ashy. But they didn’t want to 
stay there, so they went to the gold- 
house, and there was a room there that 
had a gold candlestick in it, and that 
was the candlestick room ; and another 
was full of gold clocks, and that was 
the clock-room ; and there was a tea- 
kettle room, and the tea-kettles were 
gold; and there was a man inside a 
tea-kettle who told stories, and he 
came outside where they could see 
him.” 

“ And all at once,” said Lolo, with 
a look of awe, “he was gone; he 
broke in pieces, and went into the air 
when they couldn’t see him.” 

“And there was an old woman,” 
said Ida, “and Cleary and the old woman were 
tired and went to sleep, and the folks thought 
they were dead; so they got a gold burying-box, 
and put them down in the ground.” 





11, double do; and twelve, do, re. 
This amused their aunts so much, 
that they often used the terms 
themselves. Aunt Gitty would 
ask, “Is it do, re o'clock?” and 
Aunt Dorcas would answer, “ No, 
it is hardly double do yet.” 

A few days after the story of 
the beautiful, beautiful lady was 
told, the little girls went with 
Aunt Gitty to the barn to hunt 
for eggs; but Lucky had been 
there before them, and they did 
not find any; so they jumped 
from the scaffold on the hay a 
few times, when Lolo said, “Ida 
knows a new story; she told it last night. Don’t 
you want to hear it?” 

“T didn’t tell the whole of it,” said Ida, “be- 
cause I got so sleepy.” 

“Well, tell what you can,” said Aunt Gitty ; 
and they sat down in the hay where it was warm 
and sheltered, and Ida began. 











The Mud-woman, and her homely, crooked old House. 





Here, although the story was not finished, not 
by ever so much, they found it rather cold in 
the barn, and were obliged to go into the house. 
They had not been there long, when Lolo said, 
“ Now, Aunt Gitty, you must} write Ida’s story 
in a little book, and we'll make pictures for it.” 

“ Some day I will,” said Aunt Gitty. 
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“0, goody!” cried Lolo; “can’t we make 
the pictures now?” 

Aunt Gitty said, “yes,” and gave them the 
paper and pertcils. 

“ Now,” said Lolo, “ I'll make the mud-woman 
and her homely, crooked old house, and her dirty 
face. I'll make her with a hole in her apron, 
too. She’s burned it.” When she had nearly 
finished it, she said, “O! I've forgot; I'll make 
the mud-woman’s clothes-line with her ragged 
old clothes on it; and I'll make the sun coming 
up, too.” 

Ida drew the gold-house with its different 
rooms, but this picture was not so interesting as 
the one she made last; the gold-woman giving 
the “ pretty, and good, and nice baby ” to the old 
woman. 

The next day, Aunt Gitty made a little book 
with a gay cover, like the first, and wrote the 
new story in it, and fastened the pictures in their 
proper places between the leaves. Then she 
marked in large letters on the cover of one, “ The 
Story of the Beautiful, Beautiful Lady,” and on 
the other, “ Cleary and her Aunt Harry.” 
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When they were finished, and tied with bows of 
pink ribbon at the backs, she showed them to 
grandma and Aunt Dorcas, to Uncle Oliver and 
Uncle Benjamin, and then carried them over and 























Taking the pretty, and good, and nice Baby from the Gold-house. 


showed them to the children’s papa and mamma ; 
and they were all very much pleased. They 
laughed enough, anyway. 





THE SETTLE. 


Come, Harry, do stop teasing that poor cat. Don’t 
you see how it worries Lisie? I know you are only 
in fun, and that you would be the first to let pussy 
in, if you heard her mewing at the window; and 
then you would teach her to sit up with spectacles 
on her nose, holding a book between her paws, and 
reading it in a drowsy fashion. Let her be, — that 
makes me think of something I have been more than 
once meaning to tell you of. Some time ago the 
owners of this Magazine put a paragraph in the 
hewspapers, saying that any boy or girl who would 
write a letter to them, inclosing a postage stamp, 
should receive a present of a number of the “ River 
side.” Such hosts of pleasant letters came from all 
parts of the United States! I wish I could show 
you some; but you know they were private letters, 
and we have no right to print them, unless we get 
permission. But a good friend, who is busy in her 
way, while I am working in among the barrels and 
boxes of the Magazine, heard about these letters, and 
this is what she told me one night : — 


THE SOCIABLE LETTERS. 
It was very dark inside the leather mail-bag, that 
lay on a shelf in a car on the express train. 
Very dark, — except in one corner, where a rip 
in the great stitches that sewed the siies of the bag 
together, let in a little bit of light right in the face 


of a pretty pink letter, that was tied up with about 
twenty others, of all shapes, and sizes, and colors. 

It seemed a pity that the delicate one should have 
been put on the outside of the parcel, for her face 
had become quite soiled; but postmasters don’t stop 
to think about such things. Little “ Pinkey,” as we 
will call her, was getting very tired with her long 
journey, and homesick too, in thinking about her 
sisters whom she had left at home in a neat desk, 
with everything so orderly about them. 

She was quite convinced that she had been very 
foolish to wish to see more of the world, for there 
had been no chance to see anything, and her travel- 
ling companions had almost all turned their backs 
upon her. 

Suddenly she heard a rustling near her, and a 
queer sort of voice, saying in a hoarse whisper, — 
“Pink letter!” Then another voice, — “ Let her 
alone !” 

Then the first one, — “ She is so pretty: and see 
what a nice little hand she has! and I am sure she 
is going to the same place that I am. I will speak.” 

Then the other, — “ Let her alone !” 

Little Pinkey became quite agitated by this time, 
and wished she could only see who it was that was 
taking such liberties with her looks and hand; but 
her #’s were so turned that she could only see the 
hole in the corner of the mail-bag; when, fling! 
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went the bag from the shelf where it was lying, right 
upon the floor, and poor Pinkey was almost stunned. 

When she recovered herself, she found the bag 
much lighter, — one more stitch had given way, — 
and the air not nearly so close. 

The other parcels of letters were under the one 
she was in, and just at her side was a letter with a 
sallow complexion, which had stretched itself almost 

. out of its bundle, and was gazing at her with its left 
i very intently. 

Pinkey was quite embarrassed with the long con- 
tinued stare, and a little angry withal, and almost 
ready to cry, when the same voice that she had 
heard before seemed to come from Yellow-phiz, which 
was his name, —“ ‘Riverside Magazine for Young 
People,’ — yes, I knew it was so. We are going to 
the same place. I say, Miss Pinkey, how far have 
you come ?” 

“QO! ever so far,—a thousand miles, I should 
think.” 

“What is the name of the place you came 
from ? ” 

“T don’t know, but I think it is written on me. 
A man did it before he put me in this horrid bag.” 

Yellow-phiz tried very hard to see the name, but 
he couldn't quite make it out. 

“Never mind,” said he, “we can be friends, be- 
cause we are both going to the same place. I wish 
T could be in the same parcel, though; we could talk 
so much better, and I could stand in front of you, 
and keep you from getting harmed.” 

“ What will they do with us when we get there ?” 
said Pinkey, timidly. 

“0,” answered Yellow-phiz, grandly (he hadn’t 
the least idea, but of course it would never do to let 
Pinkey see that), “we shall be taken out of this bag, 
and have a chance to see the world.” 

“ That will be nice.” 

“Won't it, though ? — real jolly. But I don’t see 
how such a tender little thing as you ever mustered 
courage to start off.” 

“O, I didn’t of myself. I was sent.” 

* So was 1, — how queer! ” 

“Were you? Who sent you?" 

“ A boy up in York State. He wrote it all down, 
and put the paper in my pocket. Do you want 
to hear?” 

“ Yes indeed,” said Pinkey. 

“Well, he said the first thing he remembered 
about himself, he was in a dark cellar in some city. 
There were ever so many children, and they lived 
all in a huddle together, and spent their days in 
going begging from house to house with baskets and 
bags. They brought home cold food to the woman 
they called mammy, and she used to be kind to them 
when they brought a great deal; and when they 
only had a little, she would beat them, and send 
them to bed without any supper. 

“One night it was rainy, and growing dark, and 
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Jim — that is the boy’s name —hadn’t been able 
to get anything all day. He was afraid to go home, 
when, as he was passing the window of a meat-s 

he saw some cabbages on a ledge outajde, and no one 
in sight ; so he grabbed two of the cabbages, and 
was making off with them, when he was seized bya 
great strong man, and carried off to a place they 
call a ‘lock-up,’ and kept all night. The next day 
the big man took him into court, and there they 
sail he must go to jail. He was crying bitterly, 
when a kind gentleman came up and asked him if 
he would try and be a good boy, if he would get him 
off. Jim had hardly ever been spoken to so before, 
and had rather a confused idea what being a good 
boy meant ; but he was ready to promise anything, 
to get off from going to jail. 

“The kind gentleman took him to a nice house 
in the country, where there were ever so many other 
boys; and there he was taught to read and write, 
and work in the garden, and with tools. 

“ He stayed there two years, and then they sent 
him up to Peppertown Creek, where I came from, 
to a farmer there, who wanted a boy. 

“ About two weeks ago Jim saw something in a 
paper about any boy or girl’s having a copy of the 
‘ Riverside Magazine,’ if he would write a letter, 
asking for it. 

“So, what should he do but go straight up into 
his room and write a letter about it all; and then he 
went to the store and bought me, and gave me the 
letter to carry to the place where they make the 
‘ Riverside Magazine.’ I am to carry the letter, and 
the mail-bag carries me. Ha, ha!” 

“Yes, and the cars carry the mail-bag,” said 
Pinkey. “ Your story is very interesting indeed. I 
haven't anything half so nice to tell.” 

“ How did you come to start? Won't you tell 
me that ?” 

“O yes. It was something the same way, only it 
was a dear little girl that sent me. Her name is 
Fanny, and she goes to school; and when she is at 
home, she loves dearly to read, and, most of all, to 
have her mother or her sister read to her. 

“They don’t have school Saturdays; one Satur- 
day Fanny was expecting to have such a nice time. 
She had invited her two little cousins to spend the 
day with her, and play paper-dolls. But when 
Fanny looked out of the window in the morning, it 
was raining so hard that she saw there was no hope 
of their coming. What should she do? She re- 
solved that she would be a good girl, and not be 
troublesome because she couldn’t have her own way. 
So she played alone with her dolls for some time, 
then she played with her kitten, and then with her 
dolls again. 

“But she got tired of all after a while, and was 
standing at the window gazing out upon the wet 
streets and the dark clouds rather disconsolately, 
when her sister Kate came up cheerily to her, and 
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sid, —‘ Fanny, here is a paper, which says, any 
boy or girl can have a copy of the “ Riverside Mag- 
azine,” if they will write to the editor, and ask for 
it Why don’t you write him one?’ 

«+O! I can’t write half well enough.’ 

“Yes, you can; or you can print it, if you want 
to. He will like it just as well.’ 

“« But I haven’t anything to say.’ 

“* Just tell him how you came to write; how it 
rained so, that Bel and Lizzie couldn’t come; how 
old you are, and what school you go to.’ 

«** But he won’t care for that.’ 

«Yes, he will; he likes to know such things.’ 

« «May I write with ink?’ 

“Tf you will be very @areful, and write it on 
your slate first.’ 

“*But you must direct it for me. 
well enough for the outside.’ 

“« Yes, and you shall have some of my pretty 
pink paper, and an envelope with a K on it.’ 

“* But then, that won’t be my initial.’ 

“*Never mind ; it will just be a sort of puzzle 
to wonder who “ F.” is, and then find out it is “ F ” 
after all.’ 

“Fanny, having everything settled, was delighted, 
and the rest of the day was spent in writing and 
copying the letter; then her brother George took it 
to the post-office, and I do hope,” said Pinkey, “ the 
little darling will get a ‘ Riverside’ right away.” 

“ Why,” said Yellow-phiz, “I am sure your story 
isa great deal nicer than mine. low funny it all 
is.” 


I #an’t write 


It had taken so long for the two to tell their his- 
tories, that, by the time they had finished, the cars 
had reached the end of their trip. 

A man rushed into the car, seized the mail-bag, 


and slung it into acart. Yellow-phiz and Piukcy 
were separated, and never saw each other again, till 
they were put, with many others, into a box in the 
post-office. 

There they lay close beside each other, and kept 
up such a chatter, that the other letters were quite 
stirred up by them. 

They made another short journey together in the 
postman’s bag; but it was dark and crowded, so 
they had no chance for conversation. 

But when the editor heard what they cach had to 
tell him, — although he knew nothing at all about 
their being acquainted with each other, for they were 
both much too shy to tell that, — what should he do 
but put them side by side in his desk. 

You may suppose they were delighted with that, 
and we will wish them a long and happy life there 


together. 


Now, let us play games. Here are two, — “The 
Fruit-basket,’ and “ Emperor of Russia,” which are 
sent us by Aitch E. Geepy : — 


o 
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FRUIT-BASKET. 

Chairs are provided for all but, one luckless creat- 
ure, who stands in the middle of the room. Each 
person takes the name of some fruit, nut, or vegeta- 
ble, as grapes, persimmons, oranges, dates. 

The person standing repeats a fruit-name rapidly 
three times, as “ Dates, dates, dates.” 

If Dates doesn’t remember he is Dates, in time to 
say it once before the leader stops, he forfeits his 
seat. If his wits and tongue be nimble, he will keep 
his place, and the leader tries some one else. Some- 
times he will turn his back on the unwary Dates, 
who sits in beaming self-gratulation, wondering who 
will be caught, and is dismayed by hearing Dates 
called for so urgently, that his tongue is paralyzed, 
and of course he loses his chair. There is oppor- 
tunity for a great many feints, and a lively leader 
will avail him or herself of them. 

If the company prove alert and contumacious, and 
won't be caught, the leader can call Fruit-basket, 
when a general change of seats ensues, and in the 
frantic scramble he may be fortunate enough to se- 
cure one. 

One young gentleman, who had been on the Rock 
all day, and was very tired, took for his name “ High- 
vine-blackberry,” with the proviso that he need not 
run when “ Fruit-basket ” was called; he kept his 
name and easy-chair all the evening, and said he had 
had a capital game. 


THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 
“ The Emperor of Russia has a hundred thousand men; 
His cause is marching on.” 

These words are to be sung without piano accom- 
paniment, to the air “John Brown’s body.” The 
first verse is sung entire, marking time, “ down, left, 
right, up,” if the company should be sufficiently ac- 
complished to do it ; otherwise, they can compromise 
by keeping it mentally. In the néxt verse, the last 
syllable is dropped, thus, — 

“ The Emperor of Russia has a 100,000 " — 
the ellipsis being supplied with a “ rest,” and the 
chorus throughout sung entire. With each repeti- 
tion a fresh syllable is dropped ; and when the song 
is reduced to one word, the “ The’s” come rattling 
out like fire-crackers. 


Speaking of dates in the “ Fruit-basket,” I am 
glad to get so many April ones for the Calendar. 
The children are hunting them up, that’s plain. 
Now, it may be that when you read this number, 
you will be just in time for the May Calendar; at 
any rate, what has happened in June? When do 
June-bugs come, and when did the “ Blue Juniata” 
begin to flow? Do you give it up? Then, try 
these : — 

TRYING ON HEADS. 

My body is an emblem of patience and humility. 
Try on (for a head) — 

ist. The Ocean. I was once a politician. 
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2d. Part of a house. I am a young girl. 

8d. A thousand. Now I excite religious fervor. 

4th. A hundred and fifty. I belong to a school. 

5th. An emblem of industry. I either swim in the 
sea, or delight the ear in harmony. 

6th. — A little round seed. I dwell among the 
mountains, and am sought by travellers. 

Do you ever do tricks by magic ? 
to try the following : — 


1. Tae Maaic Stick. — To do this trick prop- 
erly, you will need a pearl-handled knife, and a 
stout hardwood stick some two inches in length. 
Sharpen the two ends of the stick, and then try to 
crush it endways, either between your hands, or by 
sitting upon it. This, to the astonishment of the 
company, you will find it impossible to do. The bet- 
ter to deceive them, keep a perfectly calm counte- 
nance. 

2. Tae Four Jacks. — Select a pack of cards 
with plain white backs. Take out the four jacks 
and burn them before company, letting them see the 
ashes. Now, shuffle the cards quickly, and, holding 
them in the left hand, give them a sharp rap, with 
the face down, and defy the company to find the 
jacks. You will have them completely foiled. 

3. Tae Caste Trick. — Take a piece of tarred 
rope, which you may call jocularly the cable to 
Mantchou, Tartary, about fifteen inches in length, 
cut it carefully with a sharp knife, and then try and 
chew the ends together. Any of the company try- 
ing it, would get stuck at once. 

4. THe Nar Trick. — Take two large wrought- 
iron nails, and wire them together in the form of an 
X. It will then be found impossible to swallow 
them. There is no deception about this. 

5. Tae Maeic Eacs.— Put twelve fresh eggs 
carefully into a green worsted bag. Hold the bag 
up at arm’s length, in view of the company ; then 
swing it rapidly about your head, and, to puzzle 
them still more, take care to strike it two or three 
times against the door-post. Then ask the company, 
smiling, whether they will have them boiled, scram- 
bled, or fried. It will make no difference to you 
which they choose. 

6. Tue Fryisxa Hen. — Select a large, well fed 
hen, -— the color is immaterial, though black is best, 
— place her in a sitting posture on a smooth surface. 
Then place over her a pasteboard box eighteen by 
thirty inches. Pound smartly on the top with a 
bone-handled table-knife for three minutes, and then 
suddenly raise it, when the hen will immediately fly 
away. This trick can be performed by any person 
of average intelligence, who gives his whole mind to 
it. 


I advise you 


A SUM IN ARITHMETIC. 
A man who had been an extensive manufacturer 


of candle-snuffers, died, leaving his entire property, 
consisting of thirty-four million three hundred and 
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forty-two thousand two hundred candle-snuffers, tp 
his two children, — a son and daughter. When the 
property came to be divided, it was found that each 
heir had one, and only one, candle-snuffer. How 
happened it ? 
CHARADES. 
1. Within the borders of my whole, 
Abandoned to a cruel fate, 
A starving author sits him down, 
On wealth and fame to meditate. 
With eager grasp my first he seizes, 
And on my second leans his hand. 
“ My fourth shall write a story,” quoth he, 
“ Which shall be famous through the land.” 
With trembling hahds my last he scribbles, 
— pulls his hair and rubs his head ; 
But thoughts come not, bare are his pages, 
One single letter may be read. 
About bis room he madly paces, 
Alas! his efforts are my third, 
Nor fame will come, nor bread, nor butter, 
He cannot write a single word ; 
He rends bis clothes, and tears his hair, 
Young authors, of his fate beware ! 


2. They sit within my flowery second, 
A maiden sage and eager youth; 
Bending my first, his suit he urges, 
And ardent, pledges love and truth. 
She plies her work with nimble fingers, 
“ Give me that snow-white hand,” he cries, 
And seizes it ; not long he lingers ; 
Stabbed by my whole, bleeding he flies. 


. My first is harmless, that I’m sure, 
Then wherefore place it with black sheep ? 
The sweetness gathered by my second 
Is prized wken winter snows are deep. 


My whole enjoys supreme dominion, 
A little, busy, blue-eyed queen; 

She rules our hearts, she rules our actions, 
Now, boys and girls, what do I mean ?¢ 


. A tiresome fellow is my first, 
He talks and chatters on forever! 
Alas! will nothing close his lips, 
I fear he'll stop, ah, never, never ! 
His flow of words will drive us frantic, 
We'll lock him up within my last, 
And shake my whole in triumph o’er him, 
Rejoicing that we hold him fast. 
Ginevra’s fate and his are one, 
But, ah! he will be mourned by none. 


5. At the head of every alley, 
At the end of every hall, 
In the midst of every valley, 
You will find me — that is all. 
A. B. 





A BEHEADED RIDDLE. 
Mine is the form that Nature loves, 
In me a world unnoticed moves. 
The secret of my birth who knows, 
Or half my wonders can disclose ? 
In earth or sea I take my place, 
The humblest of a lowly race ; 
But when aloft I trembling stand, 
My glory who can understand ? 
Men worshipped me in days of old: 
Before me bowed the warrior bold, 
And sages wise, with reverent looks, 
Put all my motions in their books. 
If I could speak, I might rehearse 
The mystery of the universe ; 
But though I am forever dumb, 
Unto me still the learned come. 
In leaf and flower, in whirling snow, 
Amid the desert sands that blow, 
In crystal clear, or ocean's foam, 
Or in the skies I find my home. 


BEHEADED. 

A dark, unsightly, shapeless mass, 
Slow moving, noiseless, now I pass, 
And leave behind a darkening stain 
Which water would remove in vain. 
In Nature's laboratory hid, , 
The shadowy pine-tree boughs amid, 


I take my birth, and, foul from fair, 
Wondering, at last I see the air. 

And though you scorn the odious thing, 
To many I can comfort bring ; 

And when at night the billows roar, 
And toss the ship, or beat the shore, 
There’s many a sailor owes to me 

His safety on the angry sea. 


ANAGRAMMATIC ENIGMA. 

Once on a time a traveller started from my 1, 
13, 9, 3, 8, 2, 7, a town in Iowa, and journeyed to 
my 12, 14, 10, 4, 6, 1, 11, 13, 6, a town in Florida. 
Embarking thence, he sailed to my 4, 12, 6, 9, 3, a 
country of Europe, and landed at my 12, 6, 13, 2, 
4. Proceeding on his journey from this place, he 
touched at my 1, 6, 5, 6, 10, 9, 6, a town in Sicily, 
and thence sailed to my whole, which is a city in the 
Turkish Empire. 


A. B. J. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN MARCH NUMBER. 

Single Acrostic Charade.— Rose, ivy, violet, ever- 
green, roots, sap, Indian corn, daisy, Egyptian lily. 
Riddles. — 1. A needle. 2. Knitting. 3%. A ring. 
4, An egg. Proverb in Picture. — Better pay the 
cook than the doctor. Anagrammatic Enigma. — 


Napoleon Bonaparte. Charades.—1. Dido. 2 
Petulance. 
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Exposition Universelle, Paris, opened 1867, 


Washington Irving born, 1783. 
fist. 


| Robert Raikes, who founded Sunday-schools, died, 


Washington declared first President, 1789. 
William Wordsworth born, 1770. 
Surrender of General Lee, 1865. 


Bonaparte abdicated, 1814. Peace of Utrecht, 1713. 
Henry Clay born, 1777. [Mohammedan year. 
Fort Sumter taken, 1861. Commencement of the 
President Lincoln assassinated, 1865. 

Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary published, 1755. 
Shakespeare born, 1564. 

Easter Sunday. 


| First blood of the Revolutionary War shed, 1775. 
| Emperor Napoleon III. born, 1808. 


| 
Shakespeare died, 1616. 


Defoe, author of “ Robinson Crusoe,” died, 1731. 
Cowper died, 1800. 


| Magellan, Portuguese navigator, died, 1521. 


Philip the Bold died, 1404. [ Wales, 1770. 
Capt. Cook anchored in Botany Bay, New South 
Alexander IT., Czar of Russia (present), born, 1818, 


30 | Austrians enter Sardinia, 1859. 
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SCHOOL’S OUT! 


DRAWN RY M. L.. STONE. 








